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Why 5,000 Libraries Regularly Subscribe 


* It’s the accepted authority on book selectio#, reviewing 
annually some 1,300 books in every field — current affairs, 
economics, sociology, sciences fiction, poetry, juveniles, 
detective fiction, etc. . 


® Its longer critical essays and articles on important intel- 
lectual trends have made it the most-quoted magazine 
j in America. 





*® Bennett Cerf’s weekly “Trade Winds” column brings you 
amusing and authoritative inside views of the publishing 
world. 


a Oe SS 


*® Several enlarged special editions each year deal ex- 
haustively with cultural phenomena of current and lasting 
. significance. 


One Year $5 * Two Years $8 °* Three Years $10 
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A PROFESSIONAL NECESSITY AND A DELIGHT TO READ! 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter subscription to THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW of LITERATURE. 


C) $5—1 yr. ([) $8—2 yrs. [) $10—3 yrs. 
[} Enclosed is check [] Bill us 


LIBRARY 





LIBRARIAN 





STREET. 





CITY STATE 





(Be sure te include postal zone) 


Add $1 a year in Canada and abroad 
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LONGMA A nf Ff EADERS 


When Japs are in the offing—the danger signal flashes 


CONDITION RED 
By Comdr. Frederick J. Bell, USN. 


An astonishing combat cruise of one ‘destroyer in battle by day and night. Harrowing 
action, nerve-torturing tension, and candid, explosive humor. _ Illustrated. $3.00 




























Relief for the part-time housewife! What to do when 


COOK’S AWAY 
By Elizabeth Case and Martha Wyman 


This is a new edition of a book which has been found useful in many homes where 
time in preparing meals is limited. New Victory recipes and explicit directions are in- 
cluded. $1.25 


Up-to-date, tested ideas on what to do about 


THE RACE QUESTION AND THE NEGRO 


By John LaFarge, S. J. 


Father LaFarge’s ideas on the problem of Negro relations in the United States repre- ' 
sent actual weapons against prejudice and should concern at least 130,000,000 people. 
$2.75 


A novel of Irish life by the author of NEVER NO MORE 


TOUCHED BY THE THORN 


By Maura Laverty 
A real romance, involving the hopes and heartaches of real people . . . p/us an Irish- 
woman's deep feeling for the Irish countryside. A love story adult as it is moving. 
$2.50 


pe 


A new treatment of particular interest to readers in the U.S. 


THE PAGEANT OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


By Anne Merriman Peck 


Far from being a formal history, this epic account of the birth and life of Canada 
is the story of people of various racial stocks, their activities, ambitions and cultures. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Can Hitler's children be redeemed? 


ENEMY BROTHERS 


By Constance Savery 
This moving novel of Max Eckermann, a Hitler Jugend, brought back to an English 


family who believe him a long-lost brother, shows that loving guidance can decide 
between two conflicting concepts. $2.50 
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T has not been long since 

many teachers, used to the old 

pigeonhole article type of 
encyclopedia, refused to accept a 
pupil’s report in a reference as- 
signment if it were based on 
encyclopedic materials. This vir- 
tual ban on encyclopedias grew out of 
their feeling that the pupil who got his 
information from an encyclopedia was not 
doing any exploratory reading, as was in- 
dicated by the fact that his report was 
often copied direct from the encyclopedia. 


As Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
came into general use in schools and 
teachers became acquainted with its ar- 
rangement and quality of material, most 
teachers decided that their objection to 
use of encyclopedic materials no longer 
had validity. Instead of discouraging its 
use, they now send pupils direct to Comp- 
ton’s for material on reference assignments. 


Through the wider codperation of 
schools and public libraries and the or- 
ganization of more school libraries, teach- 
ers have had an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with materials and to 
know that the best and fullest treatment of 
a subject is often found in Compton's. The 
thirty-two page article on China, for ex- 
ample, gives boys and girls a better picture 
of modern China than any single book 
that has come to my attention. The same 
can be said about our article on Color, 
which is amazing in its simplicity of treat- 
ment and its coverage. 





comment 


EVEN STORIES HIGH—~a basic 

list of books for boys and 

girls—compiled for Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia by 
Anne Carroll Moore and fre- 
quently revised, is again available 
in reprint form. Many thou- 
sands of children have discovered SEVEN 
SroriEs HIGH in their own sets of Comp- 
ton’s. More than 150,000 reprints of the 
list have been distributed in response to 
requests from librarians and teachers. 


Ohe librarian in a small midwestern city 
has made unique use of this basic list in 
checking the reading of ninth-grade pupils 
in a representative school. Ninety-four 
pupils served as guinea pigs and checked 
copies of the list for books which they had 
read. No definite and broad conclusions 
can be drawn until similar surveys have 
been made in other schools. If further tests 
coincide with this one, there will be a 
clear indication of the need of making 
better known to boys and girls some de- 
lightful and apparently unfamiliar books. 


Personal copies of SEVEN STORIES HIGH 
will be sent free to teachers and librarians. 
Where quantities are needed for distribu- 
tion, they will be supplied at two cents 
each, which is about half the actual publi- 
cation cost. Librarians who wish to use 
the list in making surveys similar to the 
one described may obtain a reasonable 
number of copies without charge. 

) ag & 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Fine Fall List Of 
MODERN ROMANCES 


NURSE MERTON: 
WASHINGTON ASSIGNMENT 
By LOUISE LOGAN 


Invalided to Washington after her hairbreadth escape from 
the Nazis in North Africa, diminutive, charming Susan Merton, 
army nurse and secret agent, roused herself from lethargy only 
when the significance of her new assignment took her breath 
away. 

Aware that Tam, her beloved Scotch husband, was devoting 
more than casual attention to demure Mary Beddowes, daughter 
of a great scientist, Susan found the importance of her work 
outweighing personal considerations—and her constant compan- 
ionship with a high-ranking Russian diplomat one of Washing- 
ton’s juicier sonia scandals. 

Susan’s gallantry in carrying out an assignment which en- 
dangered the one lowe of her life provides the plot for Louise 
Logan’s most exciting novel. $2.00 


MEREDITH BLAKE, M.D. 
By PEGGY GADDIS, Author of “The Old Doctor” 


Forced to take over her grandfather’s practise in a small 
Southern town, ambitious young Dr. Merry Blake began to see 
her future in terms of the human beings who needed her. In 
the story of this courageous and lovely young doctor’s single- 
handed battle against disease and ignorance—a battle which came 
even before the man she loved—Miss Gaddis has written her 
most stirring novel. $2.00 


WINTER CIRCUS 


By PEGGY DERN, Author of ‘“‘Home-Made Heaven”’ 








Against the fascinating background of a circus at winter quarters in Florida, Peggy Dern has written a 
delightful love story, colorful, authentic and gay as the circus itself. $2.00 


BRIGHT RAMPARTS FRONTIER NURSE 


By THELMA THOMPSON, Author of “Doctor Red’’ By Watkins E. Wright, Author of ‘‘Helen Comes Home.” 


The contemporary romance of a young war widow Against the tranquil loveliness of the Blue Ridg 
who gave up her small son in order to lose herself in Mountains, Mr. Wright has written a delightful novel 
the work of being an army nurse and of her struggle concerned with a talented mountain girl, torn betwee 
against the young Army doctor who was slowly push- a promising career as a singer and becoming a fron 
ing from her memory the husband she had loved. tier nurse—and equally undecided between the two 

$2.00 men she loved. $2.00 


THIS SIDE OF HEAVEN SO SHADOWS PASS 


By ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS, Author of “‘Undertow’’ By LINDA BEVERLY, Author of “Brave Enterprise.”’ 


A poignant and charming love story, against the The romance of Nicholas Godwin and lovely Oliv: 
background of a small, middle-western college town. Brant whose marriage of convenience became a tense« 
$2.00 and dramatic search for love. $2.00 








DARK OF THE MOON 
By MARGARET BELL HOUSTON and GERALD DRAYSON ADAMS } 


Margaret Bell Houston, author of a number of novels and well-known to magazine readers, has 
collaborated with Mr. Adams upon one of the most colorful love stories of her career—the story of 
a wild, young Gypsy dancer of New Orleans and her fiery, tenacious love for Beau Ravelle, dashing 
—disarmingly charming—hero of Lafayette Escadrille. 


A romance of old French New Orleans. $2.00 




















ARCADIA HOUSE, INC., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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OU ESTIONS educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
and the correct ANSWERS 








U 





Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The University of Chicago. 
Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


revised? 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


How is BRITANNICA JUNIOR different 


from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other juvenile 
reference works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no value to elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a funda- 
mental study skill and the Index of Britan- 
NICA JUNIOR is designed to develop this 
skill. It is a fact and finding Index. It is 
the key to more than 3600 main articles, 
contains 20,000 index entries and more than 
50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 
velop good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials and an index . . . to follow direc- 
tions in finding material . . . to use an atlas 
. . - to use independent source material 
written for him at his own level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of study? 


Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR? 

It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRITAN- 
NICA JUNIOR compare with that of 


other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less in cost. 
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Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Bloodless Battles 


AXWELL ANDERSON’S innocuous dog- 

gerel doodled in the official logbook of 
the North Clarkstown Civilian Defense Vol- 
unteer Organization stirred up a sizable tempest 
and brought the threat of a studied reply on the 
part of the First Air Force, holder of the last 
word on matters of civilian defense. The tone of 
Mr. Anderson’s ennui at the spotting post can be 
drawn from these few lines, written in reply 
to Mrs. William Sloane 3rd, who had already 
put her own versified protest into the post's 
open record book: 

Julie, my dear, 

It is mighty queer 

To go racing around like Paul Revere 

**Two if by sea and one if by land’’ 

As if the enemy were at hand 

Instead of three thousand ‘miles from here. 


Civilian defense volunteers said that they liked 
Mr. Anderson as a playwright but as a critic of 
air-raid precaution he was, they believed, “wast- 
ing his words.” & J Another bloodless 
battle that raged in relative quiet was the FBI's 
investigation of Rose Wilder Lane. Mrs. Lane had 
heard Samuel Grafton in a broadcast of praise 
for the Social Security system. She immediately 
wrote him something of her own (uncompli- 
mentary) opinion concerning these security 
measures, and two weeks later a State policeman 
called at her home in Danbury, Connecticut, to 
ask whether anyone at that address had been 
the sender of the postal. Not long afterward 
she wrote a little of her anger into a pamphlet 
called What Is This—The Gestapo? 

The Maritime Commission has announced 
that a Liberty ship was named for the late Mrs. 
William Brown Meloney, editor of This Week 
magazine, who died last June. Mrs. Meloney 
had at one time been awarded several foreign 
decorations for her work as humanitarian, which 
included the raising of money to buy milk for 
Belgian children and the rebuilding of two dev- 
astated French towns. & J&% J Another Liberty 
ship (the fifth to bear the name of an outstanding 
Negro American) will be christened in honor 
of Robert L. Vann, lawyer as well as founder 
and editor of the Pittsburgh Courier. 


First Person Singular 


Roi Ottley, Negro author of the recent New 
World A-Coming, told a Herald Tribune in- 
terviewer that contrary to general opinion, the 
Negro has actually created a number of the 
American Table’s choice dishes. In the days 
of slavery, he said, the house servants were well 
fed but the field hands were not. Many were 
obliged to eat nothing better than the scraps 
left at the Big House, and the Negro thereby 
learned to eat the then maligned livers, hearts, 
kidneys, etc—in fact he found he could use the 
hog “right down to the squeal.” Cracklings 
and chitterlings are two further Negro contri- 
butions. Mr. Ottley contends, moreover, that 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


deep-fat frying was brought here by the Negro 
from Africa—the commoner impression is, of 
course, that the custom is French in origin. 
Cornbread, he adds, and the old-style pit barbecue 
have both come down to us from Negroes of the 
Old South. 

Drew Pearson's reference, during a _ recent 
broadcast, to what he called Henry Ford's failing 
health shortly afterward obliged him to accept 
Mr. Ford's challenge to a race—with any vehicle, 
foot, bicycle, or Model T Ford. It is agreed 
that the winner will be accepted as the better 
man, physically. 

Agnes Smedley, in the first interview since her 
return to America shortly after Pearl Harbor, 
told of her four-year march with the Chinese 
armies, following their retreats and their offen- 
sives and witnessing the last days of Hankow, 
Hong Kong, and other cities. She spoke at some 
length about the political bureaus, whose duties 
are virtually limitless, and praised the Chinese 
women for their amazing variety of accomplish- 
ments—which included not only the mobilization 
of peasants into anti-Japanese units but the 
teaching of systematic methods of sabotage and 
espionage. A dispatch from Chungking 
dated August 28 stated that Chang Tao-fan, 
Minister of Information, after studying a two- 
page synopsis of Lin Yutang’s Between Tear: 
and Laughter, stated simply: “I prefer to make 
no comment.” A number of Chinese in official 
circles were reported to have expressed some fear 
of the fact that the Japanese might be able to 
use portions of the book as effective propaganda 
Chungking, to be sure, is said to be “equally 
unenthusiastic over caustic criticism of the United 
States and Great Britain by Chinese living in 
America.” 

Harold J. Laski, author and economist, and 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, debated the problems of 
employment and production in the postwar world 
on August 15. Laski, advocate of a reasonable 
planned economy, and the American proponent 
of the freedom of private enterprise clashed in 
London in a University of Chicago overseas radio 
round-table. J J& Eve Curie, staunch sup- 
porter of General de Gaulle, has left the United 
States for England, to become a private in the 
Corps des Volontaires Francaises. “My ambition 
now,” she said, “is simply to be with the De 
Gaulle volunteers who have never stopped fighting 
this war in the name of France.” % % se 
George Bernard Shaw has refused to join the 
Council for International Recognition of Indian 
Independence. “India’s battle,” he contends. 
“must be won by the Indians and not by Euro- 
peans.”” Independence—‘‘called in America iso- 
lation”—is_ not possible, he believes, between 
nations. Eric Sevareid, radio news 
correspondent who, en route from India to China 
parachuted from a plane over the jungles of 
Burma on August 2, was reported safe three 
weeks later, and had at that time already reached 
a town in India. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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® Has Your Library the Right Periodicals 


@ To Help Train the Needed War Workers? 


If you now have subscriptions to any of the McGraw-Hill business and 


technical periodicals, you know they 
ing new war workers! 


are doing an outstanding job in educat- 
Perhaps, there are one or more of our publications 


you are not acquainted with, but which can be of tremendous interest to 
your readers. 


Take a minute or two to look over the handy check-list below of McGraw- 


Hill business and technical periodicals 





each the accepted leader in its field. 


Then write today for sample copies of any that may meet your specific needs 
—free and without any obligation on your part. 


O 


f 


L 


Sample copies and subscription prices will be sent you promptly. 


AIR TRANSPORT serves the spe- 
cialized needs and promotes the sound de- 
velopment of war and post-war transport— 
reaching ALL concerned with the future 
of U. S. air commerce. $5 per year. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST .. . the 
ness and technical 
chinery and metal 
per year. 


busi- 
magazine of the ma- 
working industries. $5 


AVIATION . covers every branch of 
aircraft, engine and accessory design, manu- 
facture, and operation maintenance 
; . piloting, navigation, etcetera. $3 per 
year. 


AVIATION NEWS 
tive journalism to aeronautical news pres- 
entation each week—at top speed—to the 
top men. $5 per year. 


brings, interpre- 


BUSINESS WEEK . gives the busy 
executive all the important and significant 
business news.of the week. $5 per year. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION . . . for oper- 
ating and executive personnel of firms run- 
ning and maintaining buses. $3 per year. 


& METALLURGICAL EN- 
. production, technology, 
economics, and manage- 
chemical process industries. 


CHEMIC 374 
GINEERIN 
marketing, a ince, 
ment of the 
$3 per year. 


COAL AGE .. . devoted to the operating, 
technical and business problems of mining 
and marketing coal. $3 per year. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS ... an 
illustrated review of current field practice 
and equipment used in all construction ac- 
tivities. $1 per year. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING ... for 
all men engaged in the installation, main 
tenance, engineering and marketing of in 
terior wiring systems. $2 per year. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
serving the electrical appliance trade 
electrical retailers and wholesalers. 50c per 
year. 


O 


ELECTRICAL WORLD .. . business and 
technical news of central station activities, 
including all phases of generation and dis- 
tribution of electticiey. $5 per year. 


ELECTRONICS industrial design, 
engineering and manufacture of _ radio, 
sound, and communication equipment. $5 
per year. 


ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 

. . technical and marketing publication of 
the mining, milling, smelting and metal re- 
fining industries. $3 per year. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ; 
leading weekly publication of civil engineer- 
ing and construction, covering news and 
technical performance. $5 per year. 


pac snr MANAGEMENT & MAINTE- 
NA . . . all phases of plant opera 
ao mz BRO”... and production, includ- 
ing maintenance of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment. $3 per year. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES production, 
operation, engineering and distribution in 
food manufacturing and processing plants 
of every kind. $3 per year. 


MILL SUPPLIES .. . for executives and 
salesmen of companies distributing indus- 
trial supplies and equipment. $1 per year. 


POWER .. . every step in the production 
and transmission of power in every form. 
$3 per year. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING ... 
gineers and executives who create, 
and develop machinery and 
metal products. $5 per year. 


for en- 
design, 
“engineered” 


TEXTILE WORLD . . business and 
technical magazine of the textile manufac- 
turing, finishing, and dyeing industries. 
$1.50 per year. 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN .. . the 
magazine of the electrical wholesaler and 
his salesmen . . . selling methods, markets, 
management, trade news. $1 per year. 


And— 


you may place subscriptions for any periodical directly with us, or through 
your regular subscription agency. 


Address the Circulation Department 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


330 West 42 St., 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
i. Ele a BT iecie sc csicc cases 229 
2. Daphne du Maurier, Hungry Hill ......... 159 
3. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision ..... 149 
4. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 51 
5. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Crescent Carnival 46 
6. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkington ......... 40 
7. Booth Tarkington, Kate Fenmigate ....... 36 
8. Xavier Herbert, Capricornia .............. 34 
9. Nancy Hale, Prodigal Women ............ 30 
10. John P. Marquand, So Little Time ........ 29 


Kate Fennigate, and So Little Time. 


CHILDREN'S Books: The five headin 
Elizabeth Janet Gray; Those 


Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, an 


CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


{According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-three cities *) 


COMMENT: The Robe is entrenched in first place among the fiction favorites. 

Crescent Carnival, and Prodigal Women make reappearances after varying intervals. 
Under Cover ge for the first time in third place on the nonfiction 
/ 


list. Between Tears and Laughter, and Roughly Spea 


the list are: The Little House, Virginia Lee Burton; Adam of the Road, 
appy Golden Years, Laura Ingalls Wilder; Snow Treasure, Marie M« 
Swigan ; The Little Prince, Antoine de Saint Exupéry. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 


Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, 
Toronto. 





NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
1. Eve Curie, Journey Among Warriors ....... 166 
2. Wendell Willkie, One World ............. 142 
3. John Roy Carlson, Under Cover .......... 137 
4. Harry Emerson Fosdick, On Being a Real 
Er kas nn nares SO eked We dnes cocvase OO 
5. Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy ..... 67 
6. Vincent Sheean, Between the Thunder and 
the Sun SSG bead ounecece ieee. OF 
7. Rosemary Taylor, Chicken Every Sunday ... 46 
8. Maurice Hindus, Mother Russia ...... 44 


9. Lin Yu-t’'ang, Between Tears and Laughter 42 
10. Louise Pierson, Roughly Speaking ........ 39 
For Whom the Bell Toll 

Quite new titles are 


ng are two more additions. 











(Continued from page 102) 


Died: 


Aucust 9. William D. Coxey, editor, author, 
and circus press agent; at Great Barrington, 
Mass.; eighty-two. Mr. Coxey, born in Phila- 
delphia, was a newspaperman in his home city 
(Philadelphia News) and in Chicago (Chicago 
Journal) before he joined the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey circuses as press agent. 
He had been European correspondent for circus 
and theatrical publications, and at one time was 
Sir Harry Lauder’s representative. He was also 
the publisher of Coxey’'s Magazine, and was 
the author of Tales by the Way and The Other 
Woman's Husband. 


AuGuSsT 12. Robert P. Post, war correspondent 
for the New York Times; on February 26, 1943; 
thirty-two. The International Red Cross at 
Berne, Switzerland, notified the Times that 
Robert Post, who was one of six American re- 
porters who had accompanied a bombing mission 
to Wilhelmshaven, Germany, had been given up 
for dead. 


AuGusT 13. Harold E. Stearns, writer; at Locust 
Valley, Long Island; of cancer; fifty-two. Mr. 
Stearns was born in Boston, where at fifteen 
he was writing book and drama reviews for the 
Transcript. Contributions to magazines financed 
his three-year career at Harvard ('13). He went 
to New York City on the merest shoestring and 
was “staked” by the late Thorne Smith. He 
became a feature writer for the New York 
Press, and was one of the few salaried contribu- 
tors to the New Republic in its first years. Dur- 
ing World War I he was editor of the Dial in 
Chicago. In 1922 he was the instigator of a 
scathing symposium, Civilization in the United 
States, to which Mencken, Boyd, Pach, Spingarn, 
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Mumford, and - Lowie contributed. Carl Van 
Doren, then literary editor of the Nation, de- 
voted his entire book section to a six-man 
review. After this success, which had established 
his reputation in America, Stearns went to Paris 
and there became a legendary expatriate. In 
France he wrote only racing news for the Euro- 
pean edition of the Chicago Tribune; he made 
his selections under the name of ‘Peter Pick- 
em.” 

In 1932 he was threatened with blindness and 
cancer and returned to the United States. Then 
followed Rediscovering America; The Street 1 
Know (an autobiography), and the symposium 
America: A Reappraisal. In August 1937 he was 
married to Elizabeth Chalifoux Chapin, of 
Locust Valley. 


AuGust 13. Boyd Cable (pseud. of Ernest 
Andrew Ewart), writer and publicist; at Lon- 
don. Mr. Cable was born in India in 1878, and 
before World War I had worked in the Anti- 
podes. After 1918 he became editor of the 
Trident. Among his books are By Blow and Kis: 


and Grapes of Wrath (1917). He also wrote 
screen scenarios. 

AuGust 21. William Lyon Phelps, writer, 
scholar, and orator; at New Haven; seventy- 
eight. Dr. Phelps was born in New Haven on 


January 2, 1865, and was educated at Yale, where 
for forty-one years he served as an indispensable 
member of the faculty. 

His more than twenty-five books, first of which 
was The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement (1893), were in the fields of English 
prose, poetry, and drama; his Awxtobiography 
with Letters was published in 1939. In 1895 
he organized the first undergraduate class for the 
study of the contemporary novel; and in 1928, 
in a move equally revolutionary, he induced 


(Continued on page 115) 
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THE HARVARD BOOKS ON ASTRONOMY 





























§ Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY and BART J. BOK 
ty 
ig Harvard College Observatory 
Just Ready (Galaxies by HARLOW SHAPLEY 
Illustrated Originating in an observatory where more galaxies have been 
$2.50 photographed and examined than in all other astronomical in- 
Oct. 1943 stitutions, this book is based on extensive original information 
concerning stars, star clusters, and those distant external sys- 
tems that resemble our own Milky Way Galaxy in content and 
structure. Starting with our neighboring stars, the explora- 
tions here described travel some hundreds of millions of light- 
years to the spaces now reached by the greatest photographic 
telescopes. Galaxies count their stars in the billions; and from 
recent surveys, fully described in this book, it appears that we 
must count the galaxies in the billions also, and even then not 
“touch bottom.’’ 
New => Atoms, Stars and Nebulae 
a — This volume gives the reader a thrill of discovery as he probes 
523 — into the seething atmospheres of the stars and even digs into 
$2.50 their interiors. There is a fascinating discussion of stellar 
(1943) rainbows, atoms, molecules, etc. By Leo Goldberg and 
_— Lawrence H. Aller. 
‘an 
de- 106 Illus 
= | ee, Between the Planets 
ed $2.50 In summarising our knowledge of comets, meteors, asteroids 
Lis (1941) and meteorites, this book gives a description of the latest 
In discoveries and considers the multitude of vexing problems yet 
£o- : unexplained. By Fletcher G. Watson. 
ide : 
ck- ; 
140 Illus. ry 
7 | a coe Earth, Moon and Planets 
1en $2.50 The reader is carried in his imagination below the clouds on 
I ; (1941) Venus, Mars and the giant red planets, into the depths of the 
um : earth and to the rough and airless surfaces on the Moon, Mer- 
es cury and Pluto. A planet finder and star chart is included. By 
0 ) Fred L. Whipple. 
) 
1s : 93 Illus. . 
on. ) ina fa The Milky Way 
an : 5 
nti : 2.50 The dust and gas in the vast spaces between the stars, the 
- . I 
the : (1941) compositions and dimensions of star clusters, the appearance 
Liss of our galaxy to an observer in the Andromeda nebula and the 
“ote problems related to the past and future of our galaxy are dis- 
cussed. Two large scale photographic maps of the Milky Way 
and portraits of our leading scientists in the field are included. 
By Bart J. Bok and Priscilla F. Bok. 
iter 
b 
nty- 
on 82 Illus ’ 
ere oo see The Story of Variable Stars 
able 226 Pages 
$2.50 The book introduces the reader to the technique of observation 
rich (1941) and then proceeds to analyse the present state of our knowl- 
ntic edge of variable stars. A list of brighter variables, a Julian 
lish calendar and other useful tables are included. By Leon Camp- 
phy bell and Luigi Jacchia. 
895 
the 
928, 
. . 
iced Philadelphia, 5 THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
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Bertha . Damon 


ERTHA [LOUISE PARK} DAMON was born 

in a small town in Connecticut, and traces 
her ancestors to no less than seven passengers of 
the Mayflower. At a very early age, she, with her 
sister Alice—her brother had died in infancy— 
was left an orphan. And it was at her mother’s 
funeral, she says, that Edward Bellamy, whose 
identity she was then too young to be pleased 
about, recognized her as “one of the few real 
mourners, then and always.” At that strange mo- 
ment he was to her simply “a man with a soft 
beard and wonderful eyes.” She was taken shortly 
to the small town of North Stonefield, Connecti- 
cut, to be cared for by Grandma (Emily) Gris- 
wold and Aunt Martha. To live with Grandma 
was “not easy,” for Grandma was a woman of 
tremendous mental and spiritual independence: 
“always to be grasping for more and more 
things and missing more and more values,” said 
Grandma, ‘“‘was no way for immortal souls to 
behave” (thereby—Grandma Called It Carnal). 

Young Bertha was sent to the Middle District 
School where she stayed out an endless year “in 
an almost unbroken state of terror." Toward the 
end of that dark interval came one of the brightest 
of all moments, the arrival of a small traveling 
circus. From the afternoon’s performance she car- 
ried away a passionate desire to become a tight- 
rope walker—but not without glamour. The 
tightrope was a listing towel rack, the earrings 
had been painfully applied after the piercing of 
her ears with a stout darning needle, and the 
tights were obviously ersatz (highly stretchable 
knit undervest). 

The unbelievable ‘severity of one Miss Cobb's 
classroom discipline hastened young Bertha’s 
“parole,” and for six years following she was 
kept at home with Grandma, where the reading 
matter was predominantly Thoreau, with the 
Farmer's Almanac and the Stonefield Guardian for 
lighter snatches. 

When she was about twelve it was decided that 
she must now get back into a real classroom again, 
and she was entered at the South District School 
where “in all such nonessentials as quoting from 
Whittier’s Snowbound or hazarding a guess as to 
what happened in 1066” she and her sister Alice 
could “hold up our heads with anybody.” But on 
history, mathematics, and physics she herself, at 
least, was less eager to make the effort. 

After all this came boarding school and finally 
Pembroke, from which she was graduated (Ph.B.) 
in 1905. Then followed a teaching post at Lincoln 
School in Providence. She had no formal training 
whatsoever in architecture but quite independently 
undertook the building and remodeling of old 
houses. What was at one time hardly more than 
a hobby became a successful profession. 

Her first husband was the well known authority 
on Iranian art, Arthur Upham Pope. She was 
married a second time to Lindsay Todd Damon— 
in Berkeley, California, on March 10, 1928. 
About half her life, in fact, has been spent on 
the West Coast, in the San Francisco Bay region. 


The New Hampshire farm that has been the 
home of the Damons for the past fourteen years— 
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BERTHA DAMON 


and the spot where she acquired her “sense of 


humus’—runs to 250 a¢res “more or less” and 
commands an excellent view of Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. It is, of course, the backbone of her 
second book, the writing of which was almost 
inevitable—for Grandma Called It Carnal, written 


during a long recovery from a serious illness, 
was, not too long ago, a best seller. Miss Damon 
is, moreover, not merely an author. She is a 
gardener of some repute and a lecturer who 
enjoys the distinction of being the “first woman 
ever invited to speak before the Harvard Club of 


Boston.” 
Ss 8 


The Fremont (Nebraska) Guide Tribune 
achieved the “impossible’’ on August 19 when 
it appeared as an eleven-paged paper. It was 
made up of the ten “regular’’ pages and two of 


half-width size. The feat was executed as a 
conservation measure. &* % % The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, some ten years ago the great 


liberal and democratic daily in South Germany, 
is reported about to suspend publication. Short- 
ages of labor and newsprint are the reasons 
for this action. 8% J 8 Louis Kronenberger, 
PM drama critic, is, according to Lee and J. J 
Shubert, Broadway producers, ‘‘unfair, 
and cruel” in his reviews and is therefore to 
be denied routine passes to shows bearing the 
Shubert mark. Mr. Kronenberger now joins the 
company of the late Alexander Woollcott, Walter 
Winchell, James Whitaker, George Holland, and 
Leonard Lyons, all of whom had encountered 
similar Shubert bans. 2 J 2 Burns Mantle, 
drama critic of the New York Daily News since 
1922, announced his retirement in mid-August 
He will, however, continue the editing of the 
annual compendium, Best Plays. 


uxjust, 
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HE Wilmington Institute Free 

Library maintained files of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening dating back to 1871. 
Bound volumes of early editions 
were disintegrating . . . pages be- 
came brittle and many of the files 
could no longer be used. 

To preserve the original vol- 
umes and permit continued refer- 
ence to this newspaper, it was 
decided to microfilm the entire 
file. This was done in the library 
over a short period of time and 
today more than 285,000 pages 
have been recorded on about 350 
rolls of film. 

Mr. H. A. Carpenter, Chief Li- 
brarian, states that the microfilm 
files offer these advantages: 

1, They permit safe storage of the 
original paper. 

2. They provide ready reference 
to any part of it. 

3. They save an amazing amount 
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MICROCOPY FILM 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


of active shelf space formerly re- 
quired to store bound volumes. 


4. They save much time and avoid 
the hard work of transferring the 
newspapers from storage stacks to 
reading rooms. 


5. Photographic reproductions of 
any page or section of the paper 
can be readily secured. 


Here is another example of the 
many ways in which micropho- 
tography is today serving Ameri- 
can libraries. Why not look into 
this modern method of increasing 
reference facilities . . . conserving 
shelf space, reducing maintenance 
time and costs? , 


Du Pont MICROCOPY FILM 
has an emulsion specially treated 
to resist abrasions and scratches 
anda safety baseapproved for archi- 
val use. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products 
Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 
















Section of shelf space required to 
store cumbersome bound volumes 
of the Wilmington paper. 
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The entire file of newspapers re- 
corded on Du Pont MICROCOPY 
FILM takes up less space than 8 of 
the 169 bound volumes. 

















* Write today for free book- 
let containing technical 
data on the use of Du Pont 
MICROCOPY FILMS. 
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Mason 


N impetuous child who “learned Latin as soon 

as she could speak,” who had once “prayed 
to Bacchus for a bunch of grapes,” and who re- 
garded herself as a princess ‘‘left by mistake on a 
Cambridge door-step” might well expected to 
become a woman mg some interest and accomplish- 
ment: it was, to be sure, fragments such as these 
from Van Wyck Brooks’ almost full yet fragile 
portrait of Margaret Fuller in The Flowering of 
New England that set Mason Wade to work on 
the writing of a necessary piece of factual and 
interpretative biography. For the Parkman life 
Wade acknowledges somewhat similar indebted- 
ness to Brooks, who had once hastily cited Park- 
man as “the strenuous man of genius, a half-blind 
semi-invalid like Prescott, but with an explorer’s 
or soldier's instincts.” 

(Hugh) Mason Wade was born in New York 
City on July 3, 1913 the son of Alfred Byers 
Wade, merchant, and Helena Mein Wade, former- 
ly of Philadelphia. The Wades were of English 
origin and lived in Ipswich, Massachusetts, from 
1635 until the father of Alfred Wade came to 
New York. His wife was a daughter of James 
Monroe, the Boston publisher and bookseller of 
the 1840’s and 1850's, who owned the Old Corner 
Bookstore, published the Dial for two years, and 
refused to publish Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin because “it was a book that would 
incite strife.” His paternal grandparents were of 
English and Scotch descent; on his mother’s side, 
Scotch and German: the Meins were Lowland 
Scots and the von Aymers immigrants from Ger- 
many as a result of the troubles of 1848. 

He attended the Allen-Stevenson School in New 
York City before going on to the Choate School 
at Wallingford, Connecticut, where he was a pupil 
of Dudley Fitts, poet and critic, and took an active 
part in editing the school newspaper and literary 
magazine. At Harvard he was president of The 
Harvard Advocate, and studied under T. S. Eliot 
and Bernard De Voto, though his field of con- 
centration was mediaeval history and literature. 
On leaving Harvard, he took up editorial work for 
several publishing houses, including Harcourt, 
Brace, (outside reader), and Viking, where as 
assistant editor he revised and rewrote, without 
acknowledgment, City Government, a sociological 
study by Mayor Daniel Hoan of Milwaukee. 

In January 1936 he became assistant to the 
trade editor of a major firm, but was fired on the 
grounds of “too much Harvard indifference.’ The 
boss, he explained, was a “hustler from Hobart 
and sensitive about Harvard men.” A period of 
unemployment and too few meals in the spring of 
1937 laid him up for the best part of that year 
and it was not until fall that he was able to go 
back to a reasonable amount of writing. Looking 
back, a year later, on that period of apprenticeship 
in a variety of publishing houses, he said: “I feel 
that I have acquired rather more education through 
this work than from three and a half years at 
Harvard.” 


The fact that Wade is a Catholic of New Eng- 
land stock accounts for his interest in the conflict 
between Catholicism and Puritanism, easily dis- 
cernible in his two—and major—biographies men- 
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tioned above. His primary indebtedness, in the 
Parkman life, was, he said, to the subject itself. 
For, as he put it, “not presuming to rewrite a 
great writer,’ he used that writer's own words 
to a considerable extent. It was in the course of 
his research for the Parkman book that Wade 
found himself attracted by the history and litera- 
ture of French Canada. As a Guggenheim fellow 
in Canadian history he is now in Quebec prepar- 
ing an intellectual history of French Canada for 
the English-speaking audience. At the same time 
he is editing the journals and notebooks of Francis 
Parkman. These, he adds, had been lost for nearly 
half a century. His editing of a new text of Park- 
man’s The Oregon Trail, with additional material 
from the notebooks that Parkman kept during the 
trip, is to appear shortly under the imprint of the 
Limited Editions Club. 
B. ALSTERLUND 


NOVEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Dual selection: 
The Battle Is the Pay-Off, by Ralph Ingersoll. Har 
court 


The Little Locksmith, by Katharine Burton Hatha 
way. Coward McCann 
Literary Guild 
Indigo, by Christine Weston. Scribner 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Sponger’s Jinx, by Bert Sackett. Random 


House 

Older girls: Teresita of the Valley, by Florence Cran 
nell Means. Houghton 

Intermediate group: The Open Gate, by Kate Seredy. 
Viking 

Primary group: Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers and Marines, 


by Mary Elting and Robert T. Weaver. Doubleday 
Readers’ Club (October) 
Rendezvous, and Other Long and Short Stories of 


Our Navy, by Alec Hudson. Readers’ Club 
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Great American Women 


Mary R. Beard, Co-Author with her husband Charles A. 
Beard, of ‘The Rise of American Civilization” has written 
the new WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA article on Great 
American Women. In it she discusses the vital part 
women have played in American Life from the days of 
the Colonies until today. 

Elizabeth (‘‘Eliza’’) Pinckney, Mercy Otis Warzen, 
Sarah Margaret Fuller, Lucretia Coffin Mott, Mary Cassatt, 
and Edith Wharton, are among the women of varied gifts 
about whom Mrs. Beard gives information. Pictures of 
seven notable American women illustrate the article. 

The new article on women is only one of the many 
valuable additions to be found in the 1943 Edition of THE 
WORLD BooK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Ninety-six Pictographs, two 
for each state of the Union, are other notable additions. 


Ask to see the 1943 Edition of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, which contains these charts, on approval. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION - 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE- CHICAGO 
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The fighting songs 
of free peoples 


| SONGS OF 
MANY WARS 


Edited by KURT ADLER 


NEW BOOKS 


By PORTER SARGENT 





““War AND EDUCATION”, 512 pp., black 
vellum, $4.00, has been hailed with high- 
est praise from competent critics:- ‘‘Both 
a massively documented history and a 
bold but wise critique,’’ Harnest Hooton, 
Harvard. ‘‘A treasure house of interest- 
ing ideas,”’ Frank H. Hankins, Smith. **A 
very rich book bringing together a great 
number of the best utterances that have 
been made in our time,” FE. A. Ross, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. ‘‘Affords a living, 
realistic, wholesome and well presented 
approach to the realism of the present 
day,’"”’ Howard Odum, Univ. of N.C. ‘‘The 
most challenging, informing and con- 
structive book now confronting thinking 
Americans,’’ Rev. Dr. Charles Francis 


“ .. Mr. Adler has collected the most 
widely sung or most representative of 
those songs which have reflected a gen- 
uine battle against slavery and tyr- 
anny . . . arranged roughly in chrono- 
logical order, covering many countries 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury. .. Though Soncs or Many Wars 


is intended for home use, the clear print, 
stout binding, and broad scope recom- 
mend it to the general public library, 


Potter, N.Y. ‘‘A must book for all men 
and women who are groping toward an 
understanding of what’s the matter with 





our civilization,’’ Marco Morrow, Journal- 
ist, Kansas. “Vigorous and original 
thinking... dressed in such a sonorous 
and resounding prose that I was remind- 
ed at once of Sir Thomas Browne,” Maz 
Putzel, Washington, D.C. 


if not to the music library.”—$3.00 (See 
Current Reference Books, p. 184) 


HOWELL SOSKIN Publishers New York 
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A HANDBOOK oF Private SCHOOLS, 
1024 pp., red silk cloth, $6.00, 27th ed., 
reviews the educational thought, activi- 
ties and changes of the year and brings 
up-to-date listings and critical descrip- 
tions of over 3000 schools. ‘‘Your Hand- 
book is our standard reference,” Pres. 
C. C. Williams, Lehigh University. ‘‘There 
is so much that is pertinent to the prob- 
lem of education that the book should be 
in the hands of every educator—in fact 
everyone who is interested- in the prob- 
lems of youth,’’ Dr. Douglas A. Thom, 





South 
American 
Handbook 





Boston. ‘‘This library cannot afford the 
Handbook every year. It is true that the 
1943 $1.00 pungent comments are irresistible. 


Therefore we are giving you a standing 
order for the handbook,”’ Julia M. Fink, 
Aurora Public Library, Illinois. “Your 
Handbook of Private Schools should be 
the first book in every public library. It 
has been of such immeasurable help to 
me recently that I am going to see that 
the latest edition is kept in the one in 
this town,’’ Dr. Adam T. Thorp, N.C. 


722 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
23 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 
banking, air services, etc. 





If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 27- 
page index. 


Write for Library Discount, Circular and 
Table of Contents. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N.Y. 
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Library Essentials 





Dictionary of American Biography 


Published under the auspices of the American Council of Learned Societies 


Now ready—the new popular priced edition of this internationally re- 
nowned work. It contains biographical sketches of 12,913 outstanding 
Americans, each sketch by a recognized authority, based on original 
research and each equipped with bibliographical citations. Twenty vol- 


umes. Formerly $262.50—Now $150.00 
* 


Dictionary of American History 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Editor-in-Chief 


6,425 articles by a thousand historians, each article dealing with a specific 
event or aspect of American history—a source from which the user may 
obtain, quickly and easily, exact information about each of the thousands 
of events, trends and policies of American history. Complete in six vol- 
umes (five of text, one index) The set $60.00 


* 


Atlas of American History 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Editor-in-Chief 


Here for the first time is a comprehensive, scholarly, and yet convenient, 
Atlas of American History. Each of the 147 maps was especially drawn, 
by expert cartographers, under the direct supervision of the historian or 
group of historians most familiar with each period and the area con- 
cerned. “Another must book for the completely provided reference shelf 
...aremarkable assemblage of cartographic information?’— Philadelphia 


Record $10.00 
ee oe 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS ¢ NEW YORK 
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The September-October 
HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 


presents a special 14-page illustrated 
article on 


Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and her Little House books. 


Irene Smith, Superintendent of Work 
with Children in the Brooklyn Public 
Library has written the article we've 
all been waiting for, and from Mrs. 
Wilder herself have come pictures of 
Pa, Ma, the Girls, young Almanzo 
Wilder, Pa’s fiddle, Mrs. Wilder as 
she is today and the Hearthside at 
Rocky Ridge Farmhouse. 


= 





We predict this issue of the Horn Book will go 
out of stock almost immediately after publica- 
tion, because of the special material on Mrs. 
Wilder and because it also contains the follow- 
ing: 

DORIS GATES, author of Blue Willow, 
Sarah’s Idea, and a new book, Sensible 
Kate, writes about books and why they 
should be made ‘‘not merely available 
but actually urged by people who have 
the faith and enthusiasm to do it.”’ 
ETHEL PARTON, whose Newburyport 
stories are so well known, shares a de- 
lightful story of one of John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s visits with the Cartlands of 
Newburyport in ‘“‘A Treat for Cousin 
Greenleaf.’’ 

CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ, whose 
new book this fall is The Beggars’ Pen- 
ny, has contributed ‘‘Through a Diamond 
Pane’’ in which is told the story of The 
Siege of Leyden in 1574—and as you 
read it, remember Lidice! 

JOHN R. TUNIS, in ‘‘Faith—an Address 
to the Students of Abraham Lincoln 
High School’’ has written a paper that 
may well become an Address to Students 
of Every High School as this 1943-44 
school year opens. 


50 cents a copy 

$2.50 a year (6 issues) 
Special Note: If you are entering a new subscription 
and will say that you saw this announcement in 
the Wilson Livrary Bulletin, we will send without 
arge a copy of our Chart of Old MHorn-books 
(18x22) on heavy paper suitable for mounting. 

The chart, purchased separately, is $1.00. 


Address your order to 


HORN BOOK 


264 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns. } 


Comics 

Lois Fuller, children’s librarian of the Scars- 
dale, New York, Public Library, writes: 

The ever-present menace of comic books has long been 
a source of consternation to those who work with chil 
dren and books. An article about ‘“‘America’s Comic 
Demigods” in the American Scholar (October 1941) gave 
impetus for an exhibition of books and original illustra 
tions about our country’s Supermen in the Scarsdale Pub 
lic Library. Several distinguished artists have lent their 
pictures to the library for a month. We have Fritz 
Eichenberg’s illustrations from Big Road Walker, Robert 
McCloskey’s from Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, and Laura 
Bannon's from Pecos Bill. 

Copies of our booklist about these folklore heroes 
which was made for the children, are available upon 
quest as long as the supply lasts. 


Contagion 


Louis M. Nourse passes along for general infor 
mation these official opinions about books and 
communicable diseases: 

In response to your inquiry concerning recirculation of 
books which have been loaned to individuals suffering 
with scarlet fever, measles, or other childhood types of 
infections, this may be done safely with the following 
minor precautions: 

1. That the book be withheld at least 24 hours 

2. That it be exposed to direct sunlight during tl 

time. 

3. That it be aerated by standing it on end, partially 

open, with the pages separated. 


For greater assurance, I would suggest that the book 
be withheld one week from circulation, especially thos 
loaned to children which are more subject to soil and 


moisture. You will recall that moisture is necessary to 
prolong germ life. 
Wma. F. McCartHy, M.D 
Jackson County Health Officer 


Independence, Missouri 


I have been asked to write to you relative to the 
policy of taking books out of circulation and the fumi 
gation or destruction of books that have been returne 
from homes in which there has been a communical 
disease. 

There is no good evidence that any disease is trans 
mitted from handling books. The organism surviving for 
the longest time outside of the animal body, is the 
tubercle bacillus, and there is no clinical or experimental 
evidence to indicate that tuberculosis may be transmitted 
from infected books. However, the possibility of trans 
mitting this organism must be recognized.. 

The only other organism that survives for even a few 
hours on inanimate objects, is the streptococcus of scarlet 
fever. However, one or two days which is normally con- 
sumed in the passage of the book through the library 
would be ample time for a book so infected to become 
harmless to the uninfected person. 

HuGH L. Dwyer, M.D. 
Director of Health 
Kansas City, Missouri 


} 
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From Somewhere in the Pacific 


{Wilcox & Follett Co., Chicago, sent us a copy of a 
letter from Dwight W. Follett, head of the Follett Pub- 
lishing Company and secretary of the Board of Directors 
of Wilcox & Follett. A note says that the letter ‘‘was 
not meant for your eyes, but it carries a message so we 
pass it on to you.’’ Here is a part of it, of special in- 
terest to librarians.—Ep. NOTE} 


Dear Family: 

We are going to need the very best equip- 
ment we can get—planes, guns, everything else. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, is too good for the 
men fighting on the front lines or manning the 
bombers and fighters that carry the war to the 
Japs. . . I'm thinking about the kids that really 
do the fighting. 

They need not only the means to fight and the 
means to protect themselves. They need a lot of 
other things—Oh, you know what they are— 
decent chow—something besides Spam and Beans 
every day for a month, or field rations three times 
a day, while listening to the Zing of Jap ma- 
chine gun bullets. They need a bottle of beer 
now and then, a shower, a clean head, a good cot, 
movies and most of all, letters from home. They 
need reading materials desperately. If you could 
only see how every magazine is thumbed through 
until the pages are literally worn out. Stories are 
read once, twice, three times just to have some- 
thing to read that will keep one in touch with 
home. 

If you could see how books are read until they 
fall apart. Pocket Books are favorites . . . a god- 
send on a lonely island. The only trouble is, we 
don’t get enough. Books are passed from hand to 
hand, promised to man after man, six or seven 
ahead. You would truly know what I feel if you 
stood some of the watches that are part and parcel 
of service life. Hours of inactivity, then hours of 
hardest kind of work. And one can’t just sit 
during those hours of inactivity on watches. 

We write some letters, talk a little, but to read 
is best of all. So you see, everything done back 
home seems to fit in somewhere in our lives. 


LizuT. D. W. FoLiettT 
U. S. Navy 


New Philosopher 


Fay Breneman, of El Cerrito Branch, Contra 
Costa County, California, Free Library, 
us this note: 


sends 


Recently a retired Swedish workingman came to the 
desk and asked me if I had any of the writings of 
Zangri. Previously he had called for philosophical books. 
Not being able to place this philosopher I asked him to 
write the author’s name so that I might send the request 
to the main library. 


Very plainly and carefully he then wrote— 
“Zane Grey.”’ 


Census Publications 


Why are farms abandoned? How 
there? Where are they? 

These and many other questions are answered 
by a new census study just published and en- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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: WHAT IS A : 
: DEMOCRACY? 

FIND A CLEAR ANSWER IN 
° THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


A NARRATIVE HISTORY 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA * 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


* te 
* A WEALTH OF WELL-ORGANIZED AND ~* 
AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON 
« THE BACKGROUND AND DEVELOP. , 
* MENT OF THE UNITED STATES * 
FOR FREE FOLDERS AND 
4 LIBRARY PRICES WRITE 4 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS i 
* 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. # 
** * * ok ook ** ** ** +* ** 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 











Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 
Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APEX 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S$. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 113) 
titled, Abandoned or Idle Farms, useful in 
answering requests for information on _ rural 
sociology, postwar planning, farm labor, and 
farm economics. 


Many persons interested in getting back to the 
land have already written the Census Bureau for 
further details. This phase of the subject alone 
might make it a worth-while service of the libra- 
ries, particularly in the East. 


The Special Cotton Report shows income for 
farms tabulated by the number of bales produced, 
income from other crops and from livestock, and 
for family living, etc. This throws light on the 
“submerged third,’ sharecroppers, etc. 





Fryderyk Chopin 
from CHOPIN (See below) 


Cross-line Acreage Report is useful in nearly 
all local planning where small area, or MCD, 


They Fly for Victory data are used, as it shows land beyond boundaries 


by Keith Ayling of the minor civil division, county, and state in 
Author of FLYING FURIES, ete. which farms are reported. 


Ba op ad petemtgees ie “vans The Agriculture Census Handbook illustrates 
tion; several from World War 1; end the uses of census statistics in schools, business, 
most from this war: merican, British, : ‘ : : : 
Canadian, Australian, Polish and Belgian and research, with a chapter on each. It also 
fliers—and the scenes of their daring are describes the technique of tabulation and a new 
as varied as their achievements. Swift, é : 
thrilling, and exciting—the writing and method of visual analysis. 
the illustrations done by Grattan Condon ig 
are in keeping with the quality of the These publications may be secured by libraries 
subject matter. 14 to 18 $2.50 te . 
ureau O 1e en- 
upon request by writing the Bureau of the ¢ 
Once Upon a Time sus, Washington, D.C. 
Folk Tales, Myths and Legends 
; . ~ " ‘ 
of the United Nations Monkeys Take Notice 
All peoples have a common heritage in 
their brave stories of man’s beginning Fanny T. Taber, librarian of the Atlantic County 
and of man’s courage in face of a foe. P v > é 
Here are stories that belong to all Library, May's Landing, N.J., sends us this story, 
people, yet are considered the possession hi aS —— 
of individual nations. Slavic, Celtic, and suggests that all monkeys take notice: 
Latin, Northern Nations, North Ameri- A reader requested a book on the care and feeding 
can—27 tales and 21 full page illlustra- monkeys from one of our branch libraries. The request 
tions. Written by Agnes Fisher and was sent to the county library headquarters, we referred 


illustrated by Zhenya Gay. Ten to 
fourteen and for all librarians needing 
material to illustrate the spiritual unity 


it to the New Jersey Library Commission. They sent 
Verrill, Pets for Pleasure and Profit. Reader claims di 


of all free peoples. $2.50 rections were followed accurately. Monkey died, Reader, 
in tears, returned book, disappointed and disgusted with 
Cho in the county library. She has written to the author, the 
Dp publisher, the state library commission: 
by Antoni Gronowicz Don't feed them artichokes. 


Author of PADEREWSKI: PIANIST 
AND PATRIOT, BOLEK, etc. 

This fine, clear interpretive biography 
was written by a famous Polish author 
who knows the countryside that gave B ecause of their importance, let 
Chopin inspiration for many composi- 
tions. His appreciation for music grew 





Us help preserve 


out of his training in Chopin’s work. Your valuable journals and 
Chopin had a deep, confident, abiding 
love for his fellow-men. He was a Polish Books. We 
patriot and an ardent internationalist. ai 
His life story is told with deep feeling Offer you our help. When in 
and full understanding. Illustrated by ‘ 
George Avison. Thirteen and up $2.50 Need of service— 
These books are selected from Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650 
_ Nelson's autumn list — Save and protect your precious journals 
You are invited to write for 
a complete catalogue FOR VICTORY 
Thomas Nelson and Sons RADEMAEKERS 
385 Madison Avenue, New York City Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 104) 


Gene Tunney to lecture on Shakespeare at Yale. 
His reading public was enviably large, yet his 
greatest influence perhaps came from his teach- 
ing. 


AucGust 21. Abraham Merritt, editor and writer; 
at Clearwater, Fla.; fifty-nine. Mr. Merritt, who 
was born in Beverly, N.J., was a newspaperman 
in Philadelphia early in his life and in 1937 
became editor of the American Weekly. He 
was the author of weird fiction and cultivated 
strange drug and poison plants. 


AuGusT 21. Hendrik Pontoppidan, Danish au- 
thor; eighty-six. He was co-winner, with Karl 
Gjellarup, of the Nobel prize for literature in 
1917. 


AuGusT 22. Florence Young Griswold, poet; at 
Hawthorne, N.Y.; seventy-three. Mrs. Griswold 
was an organizer of the Dallas, Texas, Pen 
Women’s League. 


SEPTEMBER 1. W. W. Jacobs, sometimes called 
the O. Henry of the waterfront, died in London 
only a few days before his eightieth birthday, 
following an illness of some months. 


Jacobs was born in Wapping, East London, 
the son of a wharf manager and was early 
schooled in the company of longshoremen and 
sailors. He attended a number of private schools 
and for sixteen years was a civil service clerk. 
He began his career as an obscure writer in 
Fleet Street, but his bland humor placed him 
among the foremost of British writers. It was 
Jerome K. Jerome who discovered Jacobs’ talent, 
and his progress as a story writer was from that 
time on amazingly happy. He is survived by 
the former Agnes Eleanor Williams, as well as 
two sons and three daughters. 





Such Confusion 


By AGNES F. BYRNE 


In this book of anecdotes which are gay without lacking 
sobriety, and are impudent without ever being malicious, is 
a novel presentation of history. The author begins with 
the year 1700, and continues up to the present time, giving 
amusing anecdotes of each period. A witty and lovable book. 

Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—4l chapters, 7 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
care of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 
volume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 16 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 


efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station © - Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 
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Junior 


Books 





Sensible Kate 2, 


Dorts Gates. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. Ages 9 to 12. 
$2.00 


A red-headed, freckled, very sensible young 
“family helper” finds that love and merri- 
ment are what make the world go round. 


Fog Magic By Julia Sauer. Dec- 


orations by Lynd Ward. Ages 9 to 12. $2.00 


How fog magic showed Greta that the past 
and the present belong to each other. 


Look Out Yonder Written and 


Illustrated by Valenti Angelo. Ages 9 to 12. 
$2.00 
The Nortons found a home on the levee in 


the shack colony, but nothing could really be 
home until they had a farm of their own. 


Hathoo of the Elephants 


by Post Wheeler. Older Boys and Girls. $2.50 


The ever fascinating theme of a child brought 
up by animals makes a rousing adventure 
story of the Mysore Jungle. 


The Pup Himself Story and 


Picture Book. 
$1.00 


A scrambling riotous day in the life of a pup 
whom nobody wanted. 


Pictures by Morgan Dennis. 


Miss Lizzie Story and Pictures by 
Jane Miller. Picture Book. $1.50 


Eating and dogs and true love saucily por- 
trayed in the romance of Miss Lizzie, Cap- 
tain Snyder, and Charlie Dog who pined. 


THE VIKING PRESS, New York 
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MARCHING 


TO 
JERUSALEM 


By Ruth Holberg, author of 
The Bells of Amsterdam, etc. 


“A remarkably vivid re-creation 
of the time of the Children’s 
Crusade in the Middle Ages.” — 
William Rose Benét. The distin- 
guished story of the incredible 
bravery of the children who took 
part in this great journey. Illus- 
trated by Henrietta Jones. Boys 
and Girls 12-16. $2.00. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
New YorK 16, N. Y. 





| Those who really know their 
| way about a first-class library 
| have the secret that is most val- 
| wable to the student, researcher 














“THE MOST POPULAR BOOK 
WE HAVE HAD IN MONTHS” 


LIBRARY 
SHOULD HAVE 


SHIP MODELS 
ILLUSTRATED 
with a guide to modeling 


is the first picture book of its kind ever pub- 
lished of ship models, of real ships, of rigging, 
of furniture, of deck gear — covering many 
types of vessels from haleboats to Corvettes. 
Many color plates, detailed drawings and plans, 
plus a salty text, make it a collector's piece 
as well as a handbook. 


Price $2. 


MARINE MODEL CO. 
29 West I5th, New York City 
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or any kind of workman—that of 
economy of effort.’’ 


Ernest A. Baker 











The 
LIBRARY KEY 


An Aid in Using Books 
and Libraries 


ZAIDEE BRowN 


5th edition revised 


Designed to save time and energy in the 
use of the library for students in senior 
high schools and colleges and for adult 
readers. 


Library aids and methods of using them 
are clearly explained. Review questions 
and exercises for practice at the end of 
each chapter. Chapter headings indicate 
the book’s inclusiveness: 


The library and its arrangement 


The book (care, arrangement, index, 
ete.) 


The card catalog 

The dictionary 

Encyclopedias 

Reference books 

Magazines and magazine indexes 


Paper: 70c; 10 or more copies 35c each; 
50 or more, 30c ea; 100 or more, 25c ea 


The fifth edition includes an entirely new 
APPENDIX, published separately as: 


SHORT CUTS TO 
INFORMATION 


Time Savers for Teachers, Librarians and 
All Who Must Find the Answers. 


List of printed aids to facilitate rapid 
location of needed material. Includes gen- 
eral basic and specialized lists. 


25c; additional copies in same 
order 10c each 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 
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"Destined to top all best-seller lists." 
—Sterling North, N.Y. Post 


BURMA SURGEON 


By Gordon S$. Seagrave 


For 20 years this American doctor has been fight- 
in a hospital built with 





ing the Battle of Burma 
his own hands—with second-hand surgical instru- 
ments—assisted by native nurses he himself trained. 
He fought disease, famine, ignorance, pestilence, 
“Full of a veritable elixir 

the authentic thrill, the 


and at last—the Japs. 
of spiritual vitality 
sweep, the inspirited greatness which comes from 


contact with greatness of heart.”—-Dorotuy Can- 





THE MAKING OF 
MODERN BRITAIN 


By J. B. Brebner 
and Allan Nevins 


A concise history of the British 
people from prehistoric times to 
the present. “A brilliant feat of 
condensation and perspective. . . 
clear . . . brisk prose.”—WN.Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


THEY MADE ME 
A LEATHERNECK 


By Roland Vance 


From his tough Quantico train- 
ing, Lt. Vance “‘emerged with a 
sense of humor that pops up on 
every page. Entertaining, 
witty and packed with informa- 
tion.”’-—Boston Post. $2.00 


FIELD, Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By Eliahu Ben-Horin 


A comprehensive and vivid anal 
ysis, encompassing the countries 
from Iran to Egypt, their pres 
ent problems and position in the 


post-war world. With map. $3.00 


HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR MILITARY 
FITNESS 


By Lt. Col. Francois 
D’Eliscu 


Organizer of Ranger and Com- 
bat School, Ft. George G. Meade, 
Md. In text and almost 200 
pictures this compact and com 
prehensive manual covers every 
form conditioning, close combat 
and disarming. $1.96 


Illustrated. $3.00 





You Should Kn 

° 
Books for Civilians 
and Members of the 
Armed Services 


Check this list of vit: 
books on subjects of = 
tional importance 

they are authentic and 

weet ante. Illustrated 
1th charts and Photo- 

graphs, Each $2.50 


What You Sy 
Know About —_ 


Army Ground Forces 
e Navy 
The Army 
The Marines 
Our Arms and Weapons 
he Merchant Marines 
= a Forces 
e Arm i 
Modern Warton 
Civilian Defense 
ubmarine Warfare 
artime Medicine 
The Signal Corps 
Spies and Saboteurs 











W. W. NORTON & CO. + “BOOKS THAT LIVE” 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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for the 
Reference 


Room. .. . A. L. A. GLOSSARY 
OF LIBRARY TERMS 


Prepared under the direction of the A.L.A. Committee on Library Terminology, 


by ExizasetH H. THompson 


Under way since 1926, this much-needed compilation represents the joint labors of 
hundreds of librarians who have brought together and made uniform definitions which 
have become established over a period of years by various groups within the library field. 
Cooperating groups like the Bibliographic Society of America and the Catalog Code 
Revision Committee contributed definitions in the fields of archives, bibliography, printing: 
and publishing, paper, binding, illustrating, prints, music and map cataloging, micropho- 
tography, work with the blind, etc-—adequately encompassing the whole realm of books 
and the history of books. The finished product is a consolidation intended to help all 
librarians who have found the lack of uniformity in terms a handicap in many library 
activities from the selecting of personnel to explaining objectives to trustees. 


September 1943 170p. Cloth, $3.50 


for the 
Catalog 


Room.... INTRODUCTION TO CATALOGING 
AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF BOOKS 


By Marcaret MANN — _ 2d Edition 


A thorough revision of the cataloger’s standard reference book. Takes into account 
the many developments since 1930 when the first edition was written. New empliasis is 
placed on the administrative side, and attention is given to possible economies in cata- 
loging. Primarily written for library school students, the new edition nevertheless 
recognizes the other groups that used the first edition—instructors in library schools, non- 
catalogers on library staffs, new catalog assistants, and executives and trustees facing 
administrative problems concerning the cataloging process. The book is not a manual of 
practice; it is an introduction to the subject which orients the student in the general prob- 
lem of making books available to readers. By stressing principles rather than rules, it 
gives the student a basic understanding of what the catalog is, where it leads, and what 
service it can give. The emphasis is on books and readers; principles precede technique. 
Thus the interpreters as well as the makers of the catalog have been kept constantly in 
mind. 


August 1943 xii, 276p. Cloth, $3.25 


for the 
Children’s 


Room. ... SUPPLEMENT TO THE SUBJECT INDEX 
TO BOOKS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Compiled by Etorse Rue 


The basic Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, which appeared in 1940, 
has been used in children’s rooms and in schools throughout the country. Its new 
Supplement analyzes about 600 books published during the past three years in response 
to new interests and to meet new curricular needs, particularly noticeable in such fields 
as Latin America, American Life, Aviation, and Radio. Together the two indexes 
give a complete subject analysis of carefully chosen material for grades 4 to 6. Books 
indexed are graded according to difficulty, starred or double-starred to guide in pur- 
chasing, and provided with Dewey classification numbers to help in cataloging. Write 
for information on companion indexes in the Rue series. 

September 1943 197p. Cloth, $2.50 


Combination price, basic volume and supplement: $5. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION «+ CHICAGO 
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Just Published. ...... 


is ™ A new Mer- 
riam -W ebster 
—one of the 
most im por- 
tant library 
books issued 
in a decade. 


Webster's 
Biographical 
Dictionary 








S of noteworthy 
Lean nn A nn rary, from all 


men and wo- 
countries, all walks of life—all within a single 


a More than 40,- 
Ee, 000 biographies 
men, historical 
and contempo- 
volume of 1,736 pages. Library Buckram, in- 
dexed, $6.50. 


To be issued soon 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By J. S. Kenyon and T. A. Knorr 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronunciation, 
using International Phonetic Script markings. 
700 pages, $3.00. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 




















A PUBLIC SERVICE 
TO PUBLIC OPINION 


WANT ay, Bi The thoughts 
Ye ae 


of the world’s 


5 BS most intelligent 
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| “eetcestces __..2===: | The complete 
“The Law © Rate tee Mew oe Love By By Baten 1 ee 
en. teininhnichnnnenee speech 
et i 
Re ects ina <n BESS Not a digest 

COMETRUC TIVE 


SS ee or analysis 


AN ESSENTIAL for all LIBRARIES 


The spoken word exercises a decisive 
influence on the thoughts and actions of 
the people. 


Issued Semi-monthly 


$3.00 a year - $5.00 two years 
33 West 42 St., New York’ 18, N.Y. 








“TOPS ' In THe 


RADIO ELECTRONIC 
TECHNICAL BOOK FIELD 





Most Authentic -Most Complete - 
Most Widely Read 


Ghirardi’s Famous 
RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE 


A technical best seller for years, 
Ghirardi’s Rapio Puysics Course 
is today breaking all past records. 
And no wonder! This famous 972- 
page book is used in the U.S. 
Signal Corps’ ‘‘Mechanic-Learner” 
Radio Training Courses everywhere. It is listed by 
the U.S. Office of Education for Pre-Induction ‘“Fun- 
damentals of Radio” course. And it is used in more 
U.S. Army Signal Corps, Navy, and civilian schools 
and colleges, and for more home study uses than any 
other book of its kind. Price Only $5 





Ghirardi’s New Wartime 


RADIO TROUBLE- 
SHOOTER’S HANDBOOK 


This 744-page book is de- 
signed to help overburdened 
Radio servicemen repair more 
radios in less time and at 
greater profit. Enables them 
to cut corners—save trouble- 
shooting and repair time— 
eliminate testing—fix cheap 
radios at a profit—train new 
technicians, and much more. 
Just out in its new 3rd (Spe- 
cial Wartime) Edition, the Rapio TrouBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK has been completely revised, and greatly 
enlarged with the addition of nine sections of vital 
new material. First month sales were THREE TIMES 
LARGER than those of previous editions! Price Only $5 


The only COMPLETE text 
on RADIO REPAIR 


Ghirardi’s MoperRN Rap1o SERVICING 
is the only single book that gives a 
thorough course in modern Radio 
troubleshooting, repair procedure, 
and test instruments. Tells WHat 
to do, How to do it, and Why. 
Contains over 1300 pages, 700 clear 
illustrations, and 720 self-testing re- 
view questions. Price Only $5 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUB. CO. 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


GHIRARDI 








RADIO BOOKS 


Geared to War-Training Programs 
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THE NEW IMPORTANCE 
OF BOOKS 4.4 recpic are tungry for 


books! One of the phenomena of this period is the 
stepped-up-interest in reading and the tremendously 
accelerated library and store demand for books. 
Are you building for the future on the foundation 
provided by a great new reading public? You can build 
in many ways—but first assure yourself the time and 
energy to do the job. Reduce yur purchasing prob- 
lems to a minimum by using McCLURG’S as a sure 
and steady source of supply. Cut the time spent on 


buying and use it to serve your readers. 


A.C. MeCLURG & CO x Library Department 
333 East Ontario St., Chicago 





























Now John Moody’s irrepressible niece 
writes the irresistible story of her conversion 


WHAT OTHER ANSWER 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant 


When her uncle John Moody was. been called by some, while John 
converted and wrote “The Long Road Moody himself in the preface says: 
Home” a few years ago, Dorothy “Wat Orner ANsweER is the sort 
Fremont Grant never thought she of book that ‘he who runs may read’; 
would be following in his footsteps. : 
At the time she had only the deepest 
scorn for people who were rash 
enough to become Catholics and then 
write books about it. Yet here she is 
with a convert autobiography of her 


never dry, never heavy, but always 
entertaining, and not too long.” Cer- 
tainly WHat OTHER ANSWER is dif- 
ferent from any other convert book 
ever written. Mrs. Grant has the 


own ... a modern woman’s story humor of Dorothy Parker, and a 
written with irresistible feminine sparkling effervescence all her own. 
charm. “Cocktail apologetics,” it has $2.75 
1109 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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A. 8. Barnes & Company 
BOOKS 


For Those Who Reed 
For More Than Relaxation. . . 





CHINESE-AMERICAN SONG DANCES AND STORIES OF 
AND GAME BOOK. (Oct. 15) THE AMERICAN INDIAN. B. 
$2.50. Compiled by A. Gertrude S. Mason. (Oct. 15) $5.00 

Jacobs; illustrations by Chao Shih “Ancient Moccasins on Modern Feet,” 
Chen; music by Virginia and Rich- a heading in the prologue might well be 
ard Mather; with samples of simple a subtitle for the book. A copy should 
Chinese characters for children by be among treasured Americana, with 
Dr. Yun Hsia. : books on the dance and drama, and with 


the juveniles. With its illustrations the 
book preserves the dances of the main 
Indian cultures in a variety of themes, 
. . motifs and types. It preserves them in 
unknown and untutored child artist action, The dances and costumes are 
they are almost certain to become accurate and presented so that they may 
classics. Miss Jacobs tells a fascinating be re-enacted on the stage or around 
story of discovering them before de- the council fire with a minimum of 
scribing the games and songs native to practice. 

the land of Madame and General Chiang 

Kai-shek. 


This first collection of Chinese singing 
games and play activities contains 48 
drawings, 19 in color. The work of an 


ARTS AND CRAFTS: A PRAC- 
NATURE IN RECREATION. TICAL HANDBOOK. Margue- 
Marguerite Ickis. ill. $1.00 rite Ickis (Oct. 15) ill. $2.50 
reaching the Out-of-Doors on hikes in 
camps or while swimming. Chapters on 
collecting rocks and minerals, photo- 
graphing flowers, and woodcraft; also 
Nature in Games, jackstraws, bird flight, 
corn-cob darts, etc; Nature in Dra- 
matics, a nature theatre, puppet shows, 
masks, etc; Nature in Music, cornstalk 
fifes, pan pipes, gourds, shells, etc; Na- 
ture in Dancing, dances for the seasons 
and festivals; Nature Criteria; Bibli- 
ography. 


Pottery, Leathercraft, Weaving, Pup- 
petry, Metalcraft, Papercraft, Silk 
Screen, Textile Printing, Whittling, 
Printing Press and Book Binding, there 
is neither a futile nor:an uninteresting 
chapter in the book. Beautiful illustra- 
tions and informative pictures inspire 
and “make easy.” In short a compre- 
hensive reference book for beginners 
and teachers. 


FAMOUS PIANISTS FOR 
HORSES: THEIR SELECTION, BOYS AND GIRLS. _ Gladys 
CARE AND HANDLING. Mar- Burch. (Nov. 15) ill. $2.00 
garet Cabell Self (Oct. 15) $3.00 


Delightfully written biographical sketches 


“There is something about the outside of the world’s most renowned pianists, 
of a horse that is good for the inside of Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski, Rach- 
man.’’ None will dispute this saying maninoff and others with full page 
and this is a book that is good for all pictures. The material is full of inter- 
ages. There is a chapter on teaching est for the young reader, with the 
the child to ride and material on “Blue emphasis on the childhood days of the 
Ribbon” winners in.a chapter devoted artist and the spirit in which he lived 
to the Show Ring, classifications, and worked. Those familiar with Miss 
jumps, penalties, awards, etc. Surch’s “A Child’s Book of Famous 
In between there is much good common Composers,” and “Modern Composers 
sense on judging, feeding, grooming, for Boys and Girls,” will recognize the 
first aid and general care of a faithful treatment. Others will find it equally 
friend. delightful. 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY, Inc. 
67 WEST 44TH STREET NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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The Pied Piper Broadcasts 


A volume of childhood’s favor- 
ite fairy tales, made into plays 
for single -program or series 
broadcasting. Here are Rip 
Van Winkle, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Aladdin and the Won- 
derful Lamp, and The Three 
Little Pigs. Some are continued 
over 3 or 4 programs, providing 
17 plays, timed for 15 or 30 
minute intervals. There is a short 
chapter of helpful hints for both 
director and actors, a glossary of 
radio terms, and an outline of 
ane sound effects, as well as 20 pages 


aa of lyrics with original music for 
each script. $2.25 


These other radio titles may also prove useful: 

















RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS. Revised and enlarged edition. Included are 26 
plays by James M. Morris of Radio Station KOAC, each play tested by actual production. 
Covering a wide range of subjects from historical to fairy tales to original drama, the 
plays are well suited for use by speech students and broadcasters. Royalty free for 
non-commercial use. Detailed suggestions accompany each play ‘and a final section, 
“The Director’s Handbook,” is a mine of information that insures successful produc- 
tion. $3 


ONCE UPON A TIME is a collection of twenty-six scripts for a library radio 
program for children—children’s stories; legends, folk and fairy tales, rewritten and 
timed, all ready for the air. They are royalty free (non-commercial use) and are a 
selection of those that the Denver Public Library found most successful in six years 
on the air. $2.25 


RADIO ROADS TO READING is an interesting collection of library book talks 
broadcast to girls and boys. These have all been heard on successful library radio pro- 
grams in Rochester, where the editor, Julia L. Sauer, is head of the Public Library's de- 
partment of Work with Children. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, 
varying in theme and length, from libraries all over the country, as well as a chapter 
of ideas for still other broadcasts, edited by Marie D. Loizeaux. Here is a cross section 
of the programs that tell listeners-in about the services available at their libraries. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
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THE Sv" “Zv 


—— A == 
Book OF KNOWLEDGE —=2@ 3 
GROWS UP WITH THE CHILD 


Today millions of adults are indebted to 
The Book of Knowledge of their school 
days. New subject materials and pictures 
keep it abreast with the times and make 
it the most complete reference work for 





children. 

BASED ON SOUND PLANNING, 

Educators and Librarians praise The 

Book of Knowledge plan of presentation. 

The psychological arrangement into 

which each of the volumes is divided 

develops reader interest. The absence of Fd ch ARA sia 

the mechanical, mature, cut-and-dried / KNOWL “DG E \ | 

standard encyclopedias, give it greater use 

value for children. AN INDEX VOLUME of 31,000 al- 
phabetical references direct the child, 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. ear hg or librarian to the required 

(School and Library Division) Marcon Arteraft Binding, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 20 vols... . .$79.50 


repository-like makeup, so often found in 


























THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC FOR 1943-44 
Prepared by the Research Staff of The Conference Board 
An authoritative deskbook of facts about Business, Labor, Government and 


National Resources for librarians, students, educators, economists, editors, 
businessmen and public officials. 


@ Reviews and Chronologies—Significant events, 1942-43, in Business, 
Government Finance and Labor Relations 


@ Government Organization and War Activities—Federal Administrative 
Agencies, Emergency Organization for War 


@ Business Activity—Surveys and Basic Indicators 


@ Recent Economic Trends—Population, Resources, Industries, National 
Wealth, National Income, Savings, Consumption, Standard of Living, 
Wages, Salaries and Hours of Work, Employment and Unemployment, 
Private Debt, Public Finance 


Glossary of frequently used economic and statistical terms 
@ Comprehensive Index 
Completely revised—528 pages—$5.00 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 
DEPT. D, 247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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New and Practical Books 








HISTORY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The 
Pillars of Security 


By Sir William H. Beveridge 


Here are concrete, practical and judicious pro- 
posals by the author of the famous Beveridge 
Plan. ‘No serious student of the problems 
and challenges of the post-war world can af- 
ford to miss it.”—Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


The 
Spanish Labyrinth 


By Gerald Brenan 


Mr. Brenan, from first-hand knowledge of 
Spain and its people, brilliantly analyses the 
situation leading up to the Civil War. He 
dissects Spanish personalities and politics with 
the keenness and objectivity of a surgeon. “It 
is a remarkable work of interpretation, the 
best that has come out of Spain in many a 
year—a wise and penetrating book.”—wN. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $3.50 





War's End and After 


By Stuart Chevalier 


A sound, informal approach to the problems 
of a post-war world presented through the eyes 
of three typical Americans, with widely dif- 
ferent points of view. $2.75 





NOTE The publication of Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships: 1942, originally announced 
for Sept. 14, has been postponed to 
Oct. 13. Price $19.00 




















REFERENCE 


The 
Statesman's 


Yearbook 


Edited by 
M. Epstein 


The new 1943 edition is 
now available. $7.50 





Abbrevs. 


(A Dictionary of Abbreviations) 
By H. J. Stephenson 


A complete collection of 
every conceivable sort of 
abbreviation, arranged al- 
phabeticaliy. A unique 
and valuable book. $1.75 


Beekeeping 


FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
By Addison Webb 


A clear, simple text and 
18 pages of how-to-do-it 
pictures give complete and 
practical information on 
the raising and keeping of 
bees. $2.00 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


. 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Why I Like England 


By May Lamberton Becker * 


I once heard John Galsworthy tell a group 

of young French writers that they would 
learn more about the essential England from 
Charles Dickens than from any contempor- 
ary novelist. A murmur rose. The Forsyte 
Saga was at the height of its popularity; 
its vogue was great in Paris. Galsworthy 
went on to make his meaning plain. The 
essential England is in the spirit of the 
Common People whom Dickens discovered, 
so far as literature is concerned, but did 
not invent. They had been there all the 
time; they are there today—talking differ- 
ently now from the way they talked in 
Pickwick Papers—though not so differently 
as you might think—living, at least in Lon- 
don, in other houses under other conditions, 
for even before the blitz the houses of 
Dickens’ London had been, save for a few 
historical monuments like Staple Inn, for 
the most part swept away in a hundred 
years of housing. But the Common People 
are still there, meeting life in the same way. 


That Basic Englishman 


If you have seen, or read in its book 
form, the stage version of that comic master- 
piece 1066 and All That, you will not have 
forgotten that somewhere in every scene 
from England’s history appears the same 
inconspicuous, patient little man in a bowler 
hat, pushed around by successive kings, 
parliaments, and parties. He is that basic 
Englishman consistently left out of history 





* Author, Conductor of the Reader’s Guide column of 
the New York Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review. 
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but always there—making the best of it, 
often making a joke of it, expecting nothing 
and usually getting it. Today he is the 
taximan, the bus conductor; his counterpart 
the charwoman, the flower-seller whose wit 
we take home with us. The policeman, the 
man from Scotland Yard, the rural mail- 
carrier, the shop assistant, Ma standing with 
her shopping-bag in the queue, the typist, 
the small tradespeople—they are the never- 
failing reservoir of strength on which Eng- 
land can draw. You can always draw on 
their kindness; I have often thought that if 
I should ever be lonely in London I would 
go out and get lost, sure that every time I 
asked my way I would find a friend. I 
have asked my way through friends across 
England on country roads, summer after 
summer. You can always draw on their 
courage, especially when challenged by the 
impossible; their motto seems always to be, 
“We might as well be getting on with it.” 
In that spirit the little excursion boats met 
Dunkirk, the Auxiliary Firemen the fury 
of the blitz. It is the books in which com- 
mon people appear that tell a stranger most 
about essential England. For through the 
changes of pre-war and of wartime they 
have remained reassuringly the same. It 
is only our attitude to them that has 
changed. The people Dickens was first to 
show us are coming into their own. 

When Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8:30 
was produced in New York you may have 
seen one of its playlets, ““Fumed Oak.” It 
turned a searchlight of scorn on the dullness 
of family life in one of the drab little 
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houses on the rim of London. That was 
where the blitz struck first and most fiercely. 
Noel Coward has just written another play 
about the same sort of people in the same 
sort of drab little house. It is called This 
Happy Breed. There’s no scorn in it. We 
know now what heroism those drab streets 
could hold. Before the war that spirit met 
the depression; you will take part, if you 
re-read Angel Pavement, in the stoic sur- 
vival of the office-worker’s world through 
grim days when any little office might close 
over night. Now, in the same way, it has 
met the war. Margery Allingham’s The 
Oaken Heart shows how the country village 
took Hitler in its stride, and in Phyllis 
Bottome’s London Pride the blitz bounces 
off the stout surface of the cockney heart. 

Conditions, however, have changed and 
are still rapidly changing for the Common 
People. Educational barriers such as 
blocked Hardy's Jude the Obscure have 
gone down. The old school tie, if I may 
say so, is on its last legs. Wartime has swept 
away special privilege: marchioness and 
millworker have the same clothing coupons, 
and a dockman’s baby gets free orange juice 
when Croesus can’t buy himself an orange. 
Essential England, humorous, solid, un- 
daunted, and curiously kind, is ready for 
the future of a world that will be ours as 
well. 


So I believe you will get a more up-to- 
date and socially valuable idea of the Eng- 
land at whose side we fight, from people 
in novels such as Priestley’s Daylight on 
Saturday, or Inez Holden’s Night Shift * 
than from the delightful county families of 
Angela Thirkell. Her people are com- 
pletely alive and true to life, but they are 
moving against the tide. Tomorrow is 
setting against them; they will meet it gaily, 
but with the cold consciousness in their 
hearts that their pre-war world will not 
return and that postwar probabilities may 
not be as much in their favor as once they 
were. Northbridge Rectory will be read 
as long as we read about the war, but as a 
period piece. The Forsyte Saga is a period 
piece; the power of the Forsytes is a his- 
torical fact, not a present condition. 


Don’t stop with fiction, however; look 
back over the sweep of history and see the 
direction in which it has been moving in 
Britain. The last time I heard the voice of 





* This brilliant example of fiction in the new manner, 
published in England and in the New York collection of 
Books Across the Sea, should not be confused with a 
novel of the same title by Maritta Wolff subsequently 
published in the United States. 
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Stephen Vincent Benét was at a meeting 
of Books Across the Sea, of which he was 
a Councilor. He laid it upon us, as an 
obligation no less than a joy, to read the 
newly published English Social History: a 
Survey of Six Centuries; Chaucer to Queen 
Victoria, by G. M. Trevelyan, as a sound 
basis for mutual understanding. Take ad- 
vantage of one of the outgrowths of war- 
time partnership of America and England 
and read the lucid presentation of The Mak- 
ing of Modern Britain, by J. B. Brebner 
of Engiand and our own Allan Nevins. 
See how successfully Preston Slosson and 
R. B. Mowat made for the first time last 
year a two-way arrangement of the Histor) 
of the English-Speaking Peoples. Don't be 
satisfied with the English history you 
learned in school; it is a good thing to 
know how many wives Henry VIII had, 
but we are not fighting this war shoulder 
to shoulder with Henry VIII. It is Wins- 
ton Churchill’s England with whom we are 
making common cause. 


For Mutual U nderstanding 


Books can help more than anything else 
to further mutual understanding. But the 
spirit in which they are read will count for 
a good deal. I remember something that 
happened in the year Britain went off the 
gold standard, when for a while life looked 
pretty hard. Early one April morning in a 
wet spring, I arrived in Southampton on 
my annual visit to the British Isles. I know 
it’s wonderful to be in England when it's 
April there, but some years you'd think 
April had never heard of Browning and 
this was one of them. The official who 
looked over my passport asked the routine 
question of how long I was going to stay. 
“Four months,” I said. He glanced at the 
rain beating on the window and pulled up 
his coat-collar. ‘Whatever for?” he said. 

It took me by surprise. “Why. ..I.. I 
like England,” I said. 

A schoolboy grin broke through official 
composure. He handed over the passport ; 
for a moment we stood laughing helplessly, 
the little book between us. We knew that 
after that either one could crack any joke 
about the other's country without ruffling 
national pride. A book about a country 
that tells the truth about it can be a pass- 
port to mutual understanding if it goes 
across the sea from one person to another 
who likes the country. 
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Books as Ammunition 
By Beatrice Warde * 


Seems is food for thought in the mili- 

tary man’s custom of referring to the 
enemy in the singular person. ‘The enemy 
brought up Avs reserves,’ never their, Or 
for that matter in the cockney phrase which 
I have heard my housekeeper use in London 
as she watched the sinister Full Moon: 
“’Ee’ll be over tonight.’’ There is a faint 
double-beat throbbing in the dusk: ‘That's 
not one of Ours, that’s ’#m.” Jerry is com- 
ing over... he... the Enemy. 

What makes this important is the fact 
that if we did not have to think of the 
Enemy as one integrated personality having 
one mind and spirit as regards our destruc- 
tion, and expressing that one mind through 
countless human and mechanical members, 
then he would not be at all a formidable 
Enemy. It is his single-mindedness that 
makes him dangerous. Hitler realizes that 
in our regard, quite as much as we realize 
it in his. Hitler’s evil genius Goebbels 
probably realizes it better than any living 
man—to judge by the enormous investment 
of money, time, and ingenuity that he has 
lavished on the possibility of creating dis- 
cord and mutual distrust between the na- 
tions ranged against him. 

As these words are being written, Axis 
military men are facing the fact that their 
Enemy — the United Nations forces — is 
thrusting 4/s troops into Europe. In spite of 
everything that Goebbels could do to pre- 
vent it, in spite of every wedge of rumor, 
slur, and lie that he drove into any crack in 
United Nations understanding, our side 
maintained that terrible single-mindedness 
which makes us loom up on the Axis battle- 
communiqués as he. 


Genuine War Work 


That is why any work for better United 
Nations understanding counts as genuine 
war work, whether it is carried on by pro- 
fessionals in the national information agen- 
cies, or by civilian organizations vowed to 
defend the international needs of civiliza- 
tion, or simply by individuals who don’t care 
to fall victim to any divide-and-conquer sug- 
gestion from the Axis. Is this a truism? 





* Vice President, Books Across the Sea; typographer, 
researcher on printing history. 
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Unfortunately, no: the phrase “mental mo- 
bilization” has scarcely entered our language, 
and for any fifty people who think of knit- 
ting and bandage-rolling as clearly recogniz- 
able spare-time war work, there is scarcely 
one who would apply the same term to the 
time spent in front of a bookshelf gathering 
mental ammunition in defense of United 
Nations solidarity. The knitters form work- 
parties in every hamlet and town; how often 
do you come across a work-party of literates 
who are determined to wrestle with certain 
dangerous misconceptions that are causing 
trouble, or are likely to cause trouble later 
on, between one allied people and another ? 
And yet the fact is that knitting could be 
carried on just as efficiently in solitude, 
whereas intellectual war work depends very 
largely on the willingness of people to get 
together and talk. John Smith in America 
may know clearly enough what it is that he 
doesn’t /ike about the British or the Rus- 
sians, but he cannot possibly, in the very 
nature of things, know what it is that he 
doesn’t know about these peoples. Yet in 
among those things that he doesn’t know 
may be the very fact that will knock the 
ground from under a long-standing grudge, 
or kill some old Berlin-manufactured catch- 
phrase before it can create any more rancor. 

In England, in 1941, you had only to 
switch on the wireless to an Axis station to 
hear what the Nazis wanted the British to 
believe about America. I was there, I heard 
Lord Haw-Haw at his poisonous worst. 
There is no point now in repeating those 
outdated lies and slurs; the point is that the 
British were having to fight them as delib- 
erately and scientifically as if they had been 
launched as physical, instead of mental, 
poison gas. The British Ministry of Infor- 
mation had the brunt of that job of defend- 
ing the mind of the average man against the 
Nazi hate-America campaign; at least it was 
responsible for the machinery of ‘mental 
mobilization” against all such enemy attacks. 
If things had been more normal, the prob- 
lem would have been the relatively simple 
one of “passing the ammunition” to thou- 
sands of different centers where it was 
needed: public libraries, schools, camp and 
shelter libraries — anywhere where literate 
men and women of good will could go and 
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“look up the answer in a book’’—and quickly 
find, in print, the knowledge or inspiration 
that they needed to meet each plausible lie. 
The will was there; the books weren't. It 
was not possible to send money out of Brit- 
ain for the importation of books; and the 
destruction of twenty million British books 
by enemy action had been followed by such 
a severe paper-famine that only the luckiest 
manuscripts could see the light of print. The 
Americana collections that are the boast of 
so many British libraries were cut short at 
the year 1939; some of the most valuable 
books for better insight into the real Amer- 
ica have appeared since that time. 


America Reading Room 


Then, in the early summer of 1941, the 
news went round Britain that an unsolicited 
gift of recent American books about the 
U.S.A. had been received by the American 
Outpost in Great Britain: that it would now 
be possible, at least by going to a given spot, 
to get one’s hands upon such first-rate good- 
will ammunition for better understanding as 
is salted away in the WPA American Guides, 
the “Rivers of America” series, the vivid 
photographic picture-books such as those of 
Samuel Chamberlain, and so on. A passing 
reference to that gift of books for better 
understanding, in a letter to the London 
Times, brought such an avalanche of eager 
letters to the American Outpost, from every 
type of correspondent from Members of Par- 
liament to remote village librarians, that 
within a few weeks it became possible to 
open an America Reading Room with the 
object of making the fullest possible use of 
every precious volume that had arrived, or 
was going to arrive, as a gift of good will 
from friends of the Outpost in America. 
Since the Outpost was open only to Ameri- 
can citizens, a separate society was formed in 
order that British subjects could take part in 
the upkeep cost of the reading room. That 
society, called ‘Books Across the Sea,’’ has 
been growing ever since, and has turned into 
a two-way exchange of ‘‘ambassador books”’ 
(books for better understanding, published 
on one side and unknown or unobtainable 
on the other side). It has never lost the 
original point of view with which it started ; 
it remains a work-party of literates intent on 
seeing that the mental ammunition does in 
fact pass, even if only in single-copy gifts. 
One copy of a book, publicly accessible at a 
central point or circulating rapidly among 
the people who most urgently need it, is that 
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much better than o copies anywhere in the 
country. 

To the America Reading Room of “Books 
Across the Sea” in London there has come, 
for the past two years, a long procession of 
visitors of every description—from the East 
End schoolteacher planning an ‘America 
Week” in her battered but undaunted school, 
to the learned scholar planning a course of 
lectures on American history and current 
affairs. The equivalent reading-center of 
“Books Across the Sea” in New York has 
had a smaller but no less eager train of visi- 
tors in its year of existence. And out of the 
countless discussions, arguments, and explo- 
rations that have taken place over book dis- 
coveries in those two centers, certain main 
facts have emerged. Certain kinds of books 
prove themselves outstanding “ambassadors.” 

Perhaps the first generalization that one 
can make is, that the book which is under- 
standable to a child of twelve is understand- 
able to a foreigner as such. I have seen 
Mabel Pyne’s Little History of the US. 
doing grown-up work in the way of creating 
a whole pattern of comprehension of our 
country in the mind of an adult who had 
never had the chance to grow up here and 
absorb from the very air all those things that 


‘we take for granted about ourselves, or learn 


in school. Similarly I have seen such new 
British nursery classics as Johnny Balloon 
doing the man-sized job, in America, of 
bringing home the realities of life in a world 
where the barrage balloons soar up on every 
clear morning. To the real worker for better 
understanding between nations, the word 
“juvenile” has a prestige which the intellec- 
tual stay-at-home seldom attaches to it. Any 
“mental work-party,” any group of people 
getting together to fight misconceptions and 
dangerous ignorance, would do well to ex- 
change some selected juveniles and school- 
books with a similar work-party in another 
friendly nation. 

It is hard, at the moment, to name the one 
particular kind of book that the British most 
need for a better understanding of America. 
That is because those allies of ours have had 
an intensive ‘“‘course’’ of our history and 
background, and the questions which are 
hurled at American lecturers in Britain are 
almost never based on the false assumptions 
(e.g., that the U.S.A. is a “new” country, 
or that we are what we seem to be in the 
movies) which handicapped better under- 
standing only a few years ago. What the 
British want to know about America, first 
and foremost, is how she stands in regard to 
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the postwar world. Almost every question 
bears directly or indirectly upon that one 
enigma, hence any book whatever that can 
throw light on the American attitude toward 
the rest-of-the-world — even those books 
which help to explain the vagueness of that 
attitude—is genuinely needed in England. 
The genuine need on this side of the 
Atlantic is of an entirely different order. 
What we need is—the curiosity and world- 
consciousness that prompts those British 
questions to American lecturers. The proof 
of that is the immense good which can be 
done here by showing and passing around 
new British books on postwar planning. In 
those books one can invariably read, between 
the lines if not in capital letters, the assump- 
tion that postwar Britain is going to be run 
by and for the common people; and the 
good which that discovery makes here is in 
breaking down Goebbels’ number one anti- 
British argument to the effect that anything 
done on that little island will be done by, 
and for the benefit of, the privileged few. 
That is why it is a matter for rejoicing that 
such a book as Ralph Tubb’s Living in Cities 
(a paper-bound shilling Penguin Book, one 
of the many that have presented the philos- 
ophy of town-planning in terms understand- 
able to the man in the street) should now be 
available here in America, through the Brit- 
ish Information Services. Another Goebbels 
favorite is the assumption that everyone 
knows what is meant by the old school tie, 
and that that famous article of haberdashery 
is likely to strangle democracy in England. 
The best weapons against that notion are the 
dozens of books that the British are writing 
and reading today, on a topic—Education 
and its reform—which has become one of 
thrilling interest to the man in the street 
there. The very sight of the new cheap dis- 
cussion pamphlets that blossom on every 
English bookstall is evidence of an aroused, 
vividly-conscious general public there, hun- 
grily concerned about adult education. Simply 
to hold up a fistful of such pamphlets is 
better than to remain ignorant of their very 
existence and what they represent; yet how 
many people in this country have ever had a 
sight of the “Unless We Plan Now”’ series? 


The proportion of British books re- 
published in the U.S.A. has dwindled to a 
mere two per cent. The proportion of Amer- 
ican books re-published in Britain is much 
higher despite the paper famine there. With 
every imaginable physical handicap the Brit- 
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ish are definitely ahead of us in that matter 
of reaching out for better understanding of 
the ally. There, the great question is how to 
get the maximum use of each precious object 
called a book that can help to uproot the 
“Hollywood” image of America, or the 
“wild west’’ image, or the “gangster and 
Reno” image, and substitute the good truth. 
Here, it is still a question of finding the 
readers who have enough knowledge of the 
existence of misapprehensions on our side to 
want to tackle and destroy them. We have 
not been quite so near to the Enemy, that is 
the only reason. We have not seen, so often 
as the British have seen, the faces of the 
conquered people who were conquered be- 
cause they were divided. It is the look on 
those faces that makes you reach out for 
books as literal ammunition against im, the 
single-minded Enemy of Civilization. 


TWO BOOKS ON A SHELF 


You are a bright spot on the shelf, 

A gay tone in the room, 

Your binding fresh, your 

Your pages clean. 

I envy you your beauty. 

We are the same age; 

“Copyright 1939.” 

On that date I was as bright and clean, 

As ornamental as you. 

Now I am faded and worn by much handling. 

My margins are untidy with penciled 
notations ; 

My words are underlined like wrinkles on 
an old face. 

An old face! 

I am old before my time—I who love beauty. 


You have seldom been off the shelf ; 

I am seldom on. ! 

I stayed for weeks, once, by a bedside 
And brought comfort to a dying woman. 
I spent one year in a coal miner's cabin 
And gave birth to twins: 

Ambition and encouragement. 


lettering clear, 


I have passed from hand to hand, 
And in each palm I have left 
The bright coin of beauty. 

I have turned care to happiness 
More times than I can count. 
Once I averted a murder 

And saved a soul. 


Now I am old and worn. 
You are fresh and neat, 
But suddenly 
I do not envy you your beauty. 
CLO ERA SEWELL 
Assistant Librarian 
Pineville, Kentucky, Public Library 
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Morocco Bound 
By Herbert L. Howe 


After having been librarian of the American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation until 1942, Herbert Howe signed up with U. S$. Army Transport and 
followed the invasion to Africa in October 1942. Contracting pneumonia on 
the return trip, he received a medical discharge. But after recuperating in Ari- 
zona, back to sea he went, this time as purser on a freighter of the American 
President Lines. “Morocco Bound’ came on V-Mail stationery from “Somewhere 


in the Pacific.” 


FTER the troops came on board there 

wasn’t room to turn around but I didn’t 
care because I didn’t want to turn around 
anyway. All I wanted was to untangle my- 
self from the matted jungle of red tape in- 
volved in getting the ship’s papers of an 
Army Transport ready for sea, so that I could 
be up on deck when the ship steamed out 
past the Statue of Liberty and down through 
The Narrows. There didn’t seem to be much 
hope. To the left of my typewriter a moun- 
tainous pile of paper work stood between me 
and a moment's relaxation. Not until this 
mountain had been peeled off, run through 
my machine and stacked on the right side of 
my typewriter could I call my soul my own. 
It would be a matter of days. My calendar 
began to swing like a pendulum against the 
bulkhead and the steady roll of the ship 
brought an unwholesome nausea. I won- 
dered how long it would take to get my sea 
legs. Five days later I had the white moun- 
tain neatly piled on the right side of my 
typewriter and went up to have a look at the 
ocean. 

On the companionway I met the Bosun. 
“Quiet trip—so far,’ I ventured. He looked 
at me coldly, shook his head and went be- 
low. Queer people one meets on a ship. 

I reached the flying bridge, took a deep 
breath and looked around to see how many 


ships were in our convoy. I leaned over the. 


rail and spat on the dock. The gangway was 
still out. On the way below I met the Bosun 
going topside but he gave me a wide berth 
and disappeared down an alley. 

When the ship finally sailed at two 
o'clock one morning, I was sound asleep in 
my bunk. I was awakened by the jar of the 
water hammer against the side of our ship 
as a destroyer let go of a couple of ashcans. 
I went up on deck to see if the gangway was 
still out. It wasn't. 

Our ship, which was built to carry a hun- 
dred and fifty first-class passengers on a 
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luxury cruise to the West Indies, was now 
carrying 3,000 first-class American troops on 
a cruise which would not go down in history 
for its luxuriousness. Troops were every- 
where. Walking on deck, you stepped gin- 
gerly over hands, feet, and necks trying to 
find a place where you could put your feet 
down without stepping on the Army. In the 
alleys you elbowed your way through and 
you learned to allow an extra amount of 
time to get from one part of the ship to 
another. It made one think of a can of 
sardines, except that the sardines have room 
to lie down. 

The ship’s library, I discovered, was on 
a balcony on A Deck. Four sections, five 
shelves to a section, fifty books to a shelf 
about 1,000 volumes from the VBC. A 
fashion of McCutcheon, Richard Harding 
Davis, and some fellow named Dickens 
seemed to predominate. On the theory that 
gold is where you find it, I went through 
the books rather carefully and dug out a 
couple of dozen that might be read. It had 
been so long since I had read them, I figured 
I might enjoy reading them again. 

During the first days at sea the library got 
scant attention. Frequent submarine alerts 
kept the troops jittery (I know definitely that 
a certain per cent of the crew felt the same 
way) and for the most part they spent their 
spare time milling about on deck. Amid- 
ships a big electric phonograph such as they 
use in broadcasting studios played records 
and a loud-speaker system carried the music 
to all parts of the ship. 

The crew mess halls, which are frequently 
used to eat in, were the scene of almost con- 
tinuous poker games. Stakes were high—at 
times I saw as much as $10,000 on the table. 
There was a slight, meek little private named 
Gregory who would come up to my office 
twice a week and ask, timidly, if he could 
lay $500 away for safekeeping. 
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Sergeant Levy, who had curly hair and 
wore horn-rimmed glasses, appointed him- 
self master of ceremonies for evening enter- 
tainment, and did a good job of uncovering 
talent for evening musicals. Notably, there 
was Ernie, the engine yeoman, who played 
the guitar and sang Gene Autry westerns. 
Then there was Turkey, the Negro corporal, 
and his squad of Negro troops who sang 
spirituals. I never did learn whether Turkey 
was his real name or just a nickname. His 
face was as round as a stove lid and almost 
as dark and most of the time he wore a wide 
grin that split his mug from ear to ear and 
revealed a double set of pearls that he used 
for teeth. When he led his troops in spirit- 
uals the smile left his face, which took on a 
sacred and solemn mien, like the expression 
on your mother’s face when she taught you 
to pray. 

Five days of rough weather shook the 
khaki sardines down to a horizontal position 
and some of them stayed that way for the 
rest of the trip. In the holds where the air 
was bad and the bunks were crowded, sea- 
sickness mowed them down like the Black 
Plague. 

After ten days at sea I noticed that some 
of the men had found books in the library 
which they were trying to read. Most popu- 
lar of all were the pocket books, especially 
the whodunits. But none of the books were 
read as avidly as the magazines which were 
brought on board, for the most part by mem- 
bers of the crew. These were passed around 
until they were literally read to pieces. I 
could not help but wonder why the VBC 
had seen fit to eschew magazines. More ac- 
curately, I could not help but wonder why 
the VBC? I recalled that pre-organizational 
meeting we had back in 1941 where I had 
made myself enormously unpopular with the 
bigwigs of the USO, the ARC, and the 
ALA by mildly suggesting that the time and 
energy spent in begging books could be 
more profitably spent in begging money to 
buy books. Having seen the VBC before 
and after and from both ends, I'd like to 
repeat the suggestion. 

The biggest (horse) laugh of all, though, 
came when one of my shipmates heard me 
lamenting the fact that the magazine supply 
was exhausted. 

Psst!" he said, calling me into an alley 
where we could be alone, ‘Psst! You want 
magazines? I got magazines!”. It seemed 
to be some sort of military ‘secret. 

“Where?” I asked, skeptically. 
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For answer, he jerked his head to indicate 
that I was to follow him and we started off, 
tiptoe, down an alley. At intervals, he would 
glance back over his shoulder as though 
fearful that we might have been overheard 
and followed. Down two — three — four 
decks we went, tiptoeing our way through 
holds so dark you had to feel your way by 
bumping into bulkheads and whatnot. Fi- 
nally, we seemed to have arrived some place, 
although you couldn't prove it by me for it 
was so dark I couldn’t see my hand before 
my face. 

“Psst!” my escort whispered again. “You 
gotta match?” I had a match. In the flick- 
ering light of the match my companion 
found a locker and opened the door. 

“Look! Magazines!” he said, and pointed 
to two roped cartons on the floor of the 
locker. There they were, and also two boxes 
of books, all placed there by the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Library Association. 
Eagerly, we pulled out our knives and cut 
the roped bundles open so that the maga- 
zines tumbled free. We spread them out on 
the deck. There was a year-old copy of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, a four-months-old 
Saturday Evening Post, and 85 copies of the 
March 1941 issue of Movie Week. My 
shipmate made a noise that sounded like 
“Nanh*” We went topside. 

The next day a plane appeared on the 
horizon and the gun crew tilted up their 
guns, ready for action. It turned out to be 
a British observation plane, vintage 1919. 
The next day another plane circled on the 
horizon and came towards us. This time it 
was a Consolidated PBY patrol plane. The 
next day a thin purple line appeared on the 
horizon and before long we could see build- 
ings, towers, and minarets. It was Casa- 
blanca. We had arrived to free the French 
from the Nazis. Or perhaps we had arrived 
to free the Moroccans from the French. At 
any rate, we had arrived. 


The Victory Book Campaign Board voted at a 
special meeting that an administrative committee 
of three librarians, Edith H.. Crowell, librarian, 
New York Society Library; Wyllis E. Wright, 
chief cataloger, New York Public Library; Louis 
J. Bailey, librarian, Queensborough Public Library, 
chairman, act in an administrative capacity until 
the end of the 1943 VBC campaign. Neola Carew, 
of the VBC staff, will act as administrative secre- 
taty to the committee and all communications may 
be addressed to her. Helen E. Wessells, director, 
resigned on September Ist to accept another posi- 
tion. 
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Dedicated To.... 


By Marjorie R. Shaw * 


6 Barras is one page of a book that prob- 
ably ninety out of a hundred people 
never notice. On this page, which usually 
begins: ‘Dedicated to. . . .” the author, 
in one line or paragraph gives the reader 
a peep-box view into his personality. These 
inscriptions may be gay, clever, puzzling, 
poetic, sentimental, sincere, or even taunt- 
ing. A survey of several written during the 
past few years will reveal some unique bits 
of writing. 

Many authors, with a feeling of in- 
debtedness and humble apology, like to 
inscribe their work to their family or 
friends. There is the fine dedication of 
William Shirer’s Berlin Diary: “To Tess 
who shared so much.” Allan Michie also 
strikes a tender note in his Retreat to Vic- 
tory as he writes: “To Barbara and Bobby 
who have gone too long without their 
Daddy.” In lighter vein Ilka Chase re- 
members her family. She begins Past Im- 
perfect with this salutation: “To Mother 
who thought it would be a good idea to 
try, and to Bill, who prodded me until | 
finished it. It is their chicken and it has 
come home to roost.’ Parents will sympa- 
thize with Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers in 
The Modern Parent when he writes: “Dedi- 
cated to my three children, Jack, Betty, 
and Garry, Jr. whom I often have annoyed.” 

For those who have helped her with 
week-end gardening tasks Margaret Gold- 
smith in her Friday to Monday Gardening 
epi: “Dedication—To all my enduring 
friends who have spaded and pruned, raked 
and weeded, fetched and hauled, and 
planted with me at Limecot.” 

John Mason Brown mixes sentiment with 
humor in his Accustomed as I Am: “‘Affec- 
tionately to my mother, a blameless woman 
except for having taught me to talk.” Pure 
sentiment beautifully expressed is found in 
Saltwater Farm by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. The author inscribes the volume: 
“To Margaret, my poet daughter who is 
equal parts Maine balsam, apple blossoms, 
and sparkle of the sea.” Another example 
of the sentimental is in Roderick Peattie’s 
Incurable Romantic: ‘Dedicated to an Idea 
which is spelled R-O-M-A-N-C-€ but which 
I pronounce Margaret.” 





* Cataloger, Brockton, Massachusetts, Public Library. 
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Often a dedication will conform to the 
context and type of book. Gurney Wil- 
liams, the editor of Collier's Collects Its 
Wits, uses a clever pun: ‘Dedicated to the 
Lois form of wit.’ Another interesting 
adherence to context is found in Practical 
Horse Breeding and Training by Jack Wid- 
mer. He writes: “To my daughter Caro- 
line, a greenbroke five-year-old, who despite 
the occasional need of a heavy hand gives 
promise of an eventual good, if spirited 
performance.” In Gamblers Don’t Gamble 
Michael MacDougall introduces his subject 
with the whimsical observation: “Dedicated 
to the spirit of P. T. Barnum whose famous 
remark was a gross understatement.” The 
apt dedication of Bomber’s Moon by Negley 
Farson would be a good one for all World 
War books, ie., “To the last Nazi.” 

However, not all literary offerings are 
made to human beings. Emil Ludwig has 
dedicated his story of The Mediterranean 
“To the columns of the Parthenon.” The 
re for inanimate dedications seems to 

long to this one found in Phantom Lady 
by William Irish: “To apartment 605, 
Hotel M in unmitigated thankfulness 
(At not being there any more).’” Runners- 
up for this prize were: “To Wednesday 
nights at the Minneapolis Public Library” 
which opens Curtis Erickson’s The Navy 
in Review, and the double inscription in 
The Bride Wore Black by Cornell Wool- 
rich: “To Chula and Remington Portable 
No. NC69411 in unequal parts.” 


Some dedications arouse the reader’s curi- 
osity as to just who or what was meant. 
There is this one from Camp Hero by B. J. 
Chute: “To my family for three good 
reasons.’ Or another, taken from Geoffrey 
Household’s Rogue Male: “To Ben who 
knows what it feels like.” The following 
terse statement from Letter of Credit by 
Jerome Weidman is intriguing: ‘To 
M. L. S. (To be noted by R. L. S.) From: 
J. W. Re: Admiration.” 

Very often the reader gets a delightful 
introduction to an author from the inscrip- 
tion page. Proof of this comes from Hol- 
ling C. Holling’s Book of Indians: ‘To 
Fran Black—You were too young to re- 
member the wind in the sand, the tide ebb- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A Lady’s Reading: 1838 


The following article on book selection will not enable any librarian to 
make a wiser and better choice of books. It is not reprinted with that in mind. 
What it does show is that in the past one hundred and five years reading 
tastes have undergone great changes, for the better it is hoped. And with a 
picture of recommended reading of the pasi, it is interesting to compare it 
with that of today, and to speculate upon what the future will bring. The 
author of Etiquette for Ladies; With Hints on the Preservation, Improvement, 
and Display of Female Beauty, from which this is taken, is, unfortunately, 
We may be sure, however, that she was a lady of great refinement, 


Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, published 


unknown. 
an Emily Post of her day. 
the book in 1838. 


—FRANCIS W. SIMPSON * 


he cultivation of the intellectual powers, 

so necessary to the full development 
of the female mind, requires some attention 
to the choice of suitable books—those which 
will at the same time store the memory 
with rich subjects for conversation, and em- 
bellish the taste. If I were to hazard a 
few words of advice on this subject, I 
would recommend to my fair readers to 
furnish their libraries with a copy of the 
far-famed Encyclopedia Americana, as a 
solid foundation of natural and moral sci- 
ence, history, and biography,—an excellent 
book of reference on any subject of infor- 
mation in which one may feel deficient, or 
may desire to refresh the memory. Its ex- 
cellence in furnishing materials for intelli- 
gent conversation, is universally acknowl- 
edged. 

To form the taste by an unquestionable 
model of style in English composition, one 
should read the works of our American 
Addison, the elegant author of The Sketch 
Book. All that Johnson has said in favour 
of the renowned “Spectator” may with 
greater force and justice be applied to 
Irving. 

If a lady finds some time at her disposal 
which may safely be devoted to fiction, the 
works of Cooper, Bird, and Kennedy among 
our own countrymen, and those of Walter 
Scott, Mr. Dickens, Miss Austen, the Misses 
Porter, Miss Mitford, and Miss Edgeworth 
among the British novelists, should be 
placed highest on the list. 


In biography, the lives of Walter Scott, 
Crabbe, Cabot, Cardinal Richelieu, and 
Cardinal De Retz may serve as an intro- 
duction. The biographical notices of states- 
men and the illustrious characters of our 
own country in the Encyclopedia Americana, 





* Assistant Librarian, Furman 


Greenville, South Carolina, 


OCTOBER 


University Library, 


1943 





having been furnished by Mr. Walsh, will 
be found complete and accurate. 

In poetry, after the standard poets of the 
last century of whose works a sufficient 
quantity is comprised in Dr. Aikin’s col- 
lection, one should read Scott, portions of 
Byron, all of Crabbe, Joanna Baillie, 
Wordsworth, Hemans, and Coleridge. 


Much of the history of our own country 
may be gleaned by a careful perusal of the 
different articles in the Encyclopedia, com- 
ing under this head. Mackintosh’s History 
of England, Scott's History of Scotland, 
Grattan’s of the Netherlands, Growe’s of 
France, Sismondi’s of Italy, and the his- 
tories of Spain and Portugal, and of Rome, 
comprised in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, will, 
with the articles of foreign history in the 
Encyclopedia Americana, to which we have 
already so frequently referred, furnish one 
with ample means of intelligence in this 
useful and important branch of liberal edu- 
cation. 

The works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague are also entitled to attention. 
Lady Montague’s celebrity as an epistolary 
writer is unsurpassed, and her descriptions 
of the countries she visited are very lively, 
striking, and graphic. She is justly con- 
sidered one of the best writers of the 
famous age of Queen Anne. 

Murray's Encyclopedia of Geography is 
another very important work. This is the 
completest view of the world, in its physi- 
cal, statistical, and moral relations, which 
has yet appeared. It occupies three octavo 
volumes, and contains more than a thousand 
illustrations from original drawings, re- 
lating to the manners, and customs, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions, and 
towns, cities, and famous buildings in the 
world. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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I Read What I Like’ 


By Lawrence Clark Powell 


STARTED early, but not early enough 

to suit me. At least that’s what my 
mother says. According to her, when I 
came home after my first day in the first 
grade I burst out with a bitter complaint 
against my teacher: “Here I've been to 
school a whole day,” I said, ‘and I can't 
read and I can’t write! What's she for?” 

Must I apologize for these notes being 
autobiographical? I come not to wield the 
“editorial we,” nor to speak the word that 
uplifts in telling you what kind of reading 
you ought to like. I assume that as librar- 
ians we all have mature tastes in reading, 
capable of discriminating even in the field 
of mysteries, preferring (for example) 
Montague Rhodes James to Sax Rohmer 
and W. Bolingbroke Johnson to Cuthbert 
Q. Snidelip. If by the time one has be- 
come a librarian he doesn’t know what to 
read, who can tell him? I can't. Neither 
am I going to disclose the secret of how 
to read a book. I have no aspirations to 
the Thomistic robe of Professor Adler, be- 
lieving his learned tome to be matched in 
futility only by Dale Carnegie—and of the 
two, I prefer the latter. 


As for the Hundred Great Books which 
form the curriculum at St. John’s, I'll never 
send a son of mine there. The sheer dead 
weight of genius compressed into that 
hundredweight, that century, would squeeze 
the gray matter out of anyone but an iron 
man. Gladly would I trade all of Aquinas 
—yes, and Dante too—for Helen Waddell’s 
Medieval Latin Lyrics. After that confes- 
sion need I declare that I prefer the Greek 
Anthology to all of the Greek philosophy 
ever written ? 

I resent being told what to read by any- 
one who hasn't proved his taste to me—his 
taste, you understand, not his learning. And 
monthly book clubs with their pretty pack- 
aged wares—how dreary! If you don’t be- 
lieve me, go back to their selections of a 
few years ago. Neither am I partial to 
book sections of clubs, those earnest little 
cliques of culture’s aspirants wherein the 
timely books are further plated with clichés. 
There’s nothing wrong about people get- 





* Read at the Southern California Conference of Col- 
lege & University Librarians, Los Angeles, February 
1943, ; 
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ting together for book talk. What they 
ought to do though, in my opinion, is to 
observe a ten-year time-lag. That is, when 
they meet in 1943, let them re-read and 
discuss the books of 1933, the unsoured 
cream of a decade ago. For current events 
why spend money on books? Time is 
cheaper and better. 

Yes, I’m an_ incorrigible individualist 
when it comes to reading. I read what I 
like when I like, wrapped snugly (and 
smugly) in the Joseph’s coat of my preju- 
dices. I have yet to read War and Peace. 
It’s too long. If I started it, I would miss 
days of work, nights of sleep; so I am 
saving it for my old age. Ulysses first ap- 
peared in 1922, and in spite of the num- 
ber of bootlegged copies in circulation on 
my college campus, I did not get around 
to reading the book until ten years later. 
It was in Europe—Florence to be exact— 
and having finished my studies I was en- 
joying a vacation before returning home 
to take my place in the academic breadline. 
Just then U/ysses was issued by a continental 
publisher in a one-volume India-paper edi- 
tion that fitted nicely into a jacket pocket. 
I carried it around with me and took three 
months to read it. During that time | 
don’t believe I read another book. Joyce's 
masterpiece dominated my mind. Books 
like it need leisure and the proper setting; 
then they become truly magical. Finne- 
gan’s Wake? Not yet. It seems to be a 
book to tackle in a seminar on linguistics. 
Yet it is a begetter—witness Thornton 
Wilder's latest play! 

I am fortunate in being a rapid reader. 
Not as fast as T. E. Lawrence though, who 
in his years at Oxford was said to have 
read every book in the library of the 
Union—the best part of 50,000 volumes, 
probably. Nor do books en masse affect 
me as they did Tom Wolfe. Read what the 
Widener Library did to him: 

He read insanely, by the hundreds, the thou- 
sands, the ten thousands, yet he had no desire 
to be bookish; no one could describe this mad 
assault upon print as scholarly; a ravening ap- 
petite in him demanded that he read everything 


that had ever been written about human ex- 
perience. He read no more from pleasure— 


the thought that other books were waiting for 
He pictured 


him tore at his heart forever. 
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himself as tearing the entrails from a book as 
from a fowl. At first, hovering over bookstalls, 
or walking at night among the vast piled shelves 
of the library, he would read, watch in hand, 
muttering to himself in triumph or anger at the 
timing of each page: ‘Fifty seconds to do that 
one. Damn you, we'll see! You will, will 
you?”—and he would tear through the next page 
in twenty seconds. 


Few of us like to be told what to read; 
and yet nothing is more pleasurable than 
the sharing of tidbits with fellow worms. 
One of my good moments was last month, 
when a graduating senior with whom I 
had swapped notes on reading all through 
his undergraduate years, came to me on the 
eve of departure for officers’ training camp, 
and said: ‘You are not a professor, yet I 
want you to know that I've gotten more 
from the books you've talked about than 
from any of my classes.” Another earthly 
reward, of a different kind, was from a 
similar student friend to whom I had sug- 
gested he might like D. H. Lawrence's let- 
ters; when he went out to Japan two years 
before the war, he sent me for my Lawrence 
collection, a copy of Sons and Lovers in 
Japanese! 

We might well cultivate a more personal 
attitude toward our clients, at least those 
of them who are seeking other than in- 
formation in their reading. For the latter, 
our catalogs and bibliographies are packed 
with answers, and we need to be true-geared 
mechanisms able to mesh effortlessly with 
the machinery of our profession. But for 
personal reading, the Essay Index, Firkins, 
and Baker do not hold the answers. The 
only truly satisfying answers, on which we 
dare stake our reputations as masters of the 
stuff in which we trade, lie in our minds 
and hearts—or should, if we have been 
provident enough to store them away there. 
Only one way to do that: read, read, read. 
Our professional methods of serving people 
cannot be too highly standardized, but if 
we are to win and hold the respect of those 
eager ones who ask us simply for “a good 
book to read,”” our answers must be given 
with all the sincerity of firsthand knowledge 
and preference. To me the value of Helen 
Haines’ recommendations lies in the con- 
viction they carry of one person’s mature 
taste, gained from years of devotion to 
books, truly ‘‘living with books.” 

When do I get the time to read? I take 
it, somewhere out of every twenty-four 
hours. It’s a matter of choosing between 
a number of things. I prefer reading to 
bridge and golf (I’ve never learned to play 
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either), I prefer reading to the movies (the 
peak of my passion for them came about 
12 or 13), and reading to the Reader's 
Digest. 1 like what Aldous Huxley said 
about this general affair in Jesting Pilate: 

Everybody in the ship menaces us with the 
prospect of a “very good time’’ in India. A 
good time means going to the races, playing 
bridge, drinking cocktails, dancing till four in 
the morning, and talking about nothing. And 
meanwhile the beautiful, the incredible world 
in which we live awaits our exploration, and 
life is short, and time flows stanchlessly, like 
blood from a mortal wound. And there is 
all knowledge, all art. There are men and 
women, the innumerable living, and, in books, 
the souls of those dead who deserved to be 
immortal. Heaven preserve me, in such a world, 
from having a Good Time. 


There are so many books that the reader 
who lacks time needs first of all to dis- 
criminate. One must be able to recognize 
a dull book on sight. An author's fame 
is no proof that his next book will not be 
dull. Hemingway's novels of Paris and 
Italy are lifelike and true to the people 
and events of their time; yet his Spanish 
novel is, to me, hopelessly dull. Somerset 
Maugham is another case in point. How 
the man who wrote such a profound credo 
as The Summing Up could offer the public, 
under his own name, novels like Christmas 
Holiday and Up at the Villa is a problem 
that puzzles me. Cyril Connolly, the editor 
of Horizon, has wise things to say about 
this and other problems in his book Enemies 
of Promise. 

Style is what matters. And what is style? 
It is not a trick, or a way of writing that 
can be taught or learned; it is simply the 
inseparable fusion of personality, content, 
and technique into an inevitable flow of 
language. Style cannot be hidden in a 
book. It will appear on every page, in 
every paragraph and sentence. Without 
style no book can live more than a. season 
or two; with it, forever. 


I have heard people confess that once 
they started a book they felt obliged (per- 
haps out of courtesy to the author) to finish 
it. Not I. If the book itself by its style 
does not compel me to read it, I gladly 
return it to the shelf and look henceforth 
with suspicion on its author. There is no 
time for bad books, dull books. There is 
much to do in every twenty-four hours— 
and not only reading. One’s work and 
civilian war work, family, and friends; the 
business of acquiring, preparing, and con- 
suming food; walking in the hills and on 
the beaches; meditating, sleeping; and for 
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the fair ones their own re problems 


of fingernails and hair, knitting, darning, 
and so forth. 

I have no reading program. I read 
books like a hound chases a hare—loping 
and spurting, twisting and turning, repeat- 
edly distracted by the false. scents which 
lie thick on the earth. I always read with 
a pencil and paper handy; for if an author 
of a book I like mentions other books, I 
am apt to heed his word and go after them. 
My impulse here has nothing to do with 
the scholar’s dictum: Verify your refer- 
ences! I drift where the wind of my taste 
carries me, and if it results in my reading 
six or eight books at once, so much the 
better ! 

Witness how delightful such an aimless 
program can be. Sacheverell Sitwell’s book 
on Mozart carried me to his later works on 
Scarlatti and Liszt, and thence to Liszt's 
book on the gypsy in music, which in turn 
aroused my interest in Roumania. Consult- 
ing the catalog I found myself come full 
circle back to Sitwell’s Roumanian Journey! 
Brother Osbert on Indo-China led me to 
Huxley's Oriental travel book, from which 
I have quoted; and having thus whetted 
my taste for Aldous at his urbane best, I 
pounced on his Mayan discourse, Beyond 
the Mexique Bay, which in turn would 
have led me to D. H. Lawrence on Mexico, 
had I not already experienced that pleasure! 

All very whimsical and very escapist, 
isn't it! Yes, escape is just what I aim 
to do—deeper into, not away from, life. 
To merge and become one with life, to 
increase my understanding and sympathy 
for people—these are some of my aims in 
reading. Ours are sad times, and difficult 
for some of us who are compelled for one 
reason or another to remain on the cultural 
sidelines. Perhaps you will find consola- 
tion, as I have, in a book of letters written 
during the‘ last war by the Austrian poet, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, who for reasons of 
health lived as a civilian in Munich. In 
October of 1918, after four years of agony 
during which he saw kith and kin on both 
sides killed one after another, he wrote to 
a friend on her wedding day: 

During all these years I have not asked my- 
self how deeply, in spite of all the misery, con- 
fusion, and disfigurement in the world, I still 
believe in the vast, entire, far-inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of life. Your wedding day shall be 
the occasion for me to examine myself. And I 
now confess, dear Countess, that I regard life 
as a thing of the most unimpeachable delicious- 


ness, and that the intrication of so many fatali- 
ties and horrors, the sacrifice of such numerous 
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destinies, all that has insuperably grown up for 
us during these last years into an ever increasing 
terror, cannot confuse my judgment about the 
fullness and goodness and affectionateness of 
existence. s 8 


DEDICATED TO .... 


(Continued from page 132) 

ing and one lone Indian dipping his net 
in the surf. But you are growing up. And, 
when you are old enough to read this book 
for yourself, remember this about the old- 
type Indians. ... They were men. They 
were honest. They faced life unafraid. . . 
Be a good Indian.” 

Who wouldn’t like to meet Louise 
Andrews Kent after reading this opening 
sentence from her Mrs. Appleyard’s Year: 
“To E. T. A. because while she and the 
author disagree about politics and the way 
to make lemonade, they like each other's 
families, hold the same strong views on 
shellac and asparagus fern, cherish curly 
maple bureaus with cats to match, and 
laugh at the same jokes—twice if necessary.” 

So, don’t skip the dedicatory page of the 
books you read! He who does stands a 
chance of missing something intensely in- 
teresting. 


A LADY’S READING 
(Continued from page 133) 

The Book of Flowers, and The Language 
of Flowers, are elegant trifles, suited to a 
lady’s boudoir. Miss Austen’s novels may 
be recommended for their quiet, domestic 
scenes, their uniform purity of sentiment 
and naturalness of character. Lady Mor- 
gan’s are valuable for the light they throw 
upon continental as well as English and 
Irish life and manners, and their fearless 
advocacy of liberal principles in politics. 

I might extend this list further, and go 
into every department of knowledge; but 
in a work like the present, I may be deem- 
ed to have transcended the boundaries of 
my subject, by naming the works which 
first occurred to me as most suitable for a 
lady’s reading; but the judicious reader will 
hardly consider it impertinent in me, to 
mention my favourite books, when insisting 
on the importance of intellectual cultivation 
to the perfecting of female beauty. So long 
as the highest degree of beauty shall con- 
sist in the expression of soul, feeling and 
intelligence in happy union, so long will 
it be important for a lady to be careful in 
the selection of her books. 
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“Do You Have Stories Here, Today?” 


By Hallie Loomis Craytor * 


ON a day in the week when the library 

is closed to adults, wee, pre-school 
folk—brought by busy but interested moth- 
ers—come in, take off hats and coats, 
sweaters, ski pants, and galoshes which are 
parked on the tables for grown-up bor- 
rowers. Then there is a small round table 
at the end of the one-room Bedford Library, 
which has eight chairs, just the right size 
for these listeners... . 

The first child always begins the con- 
versation, by telling what he has been doing 
the previous week. Sometimes it is the 
three-year-old auburn-haired girl who has 
chickens and a pond in her yard. Once 
she squeezed a chicken and it died. Then 
when Sammy, aged five, enters, I tell him 
about the poor little chicken. Then it is his 
turn to tell about his dog, or his wagon, 
and what he did last week. “Did you tell 
a story to your dog or did dolly like the 
story you heard last week?” they are asked. 
By the time the eighth child arrives the 
cumulative conversation is something! Then 
the first two boys bring in the bindery boxes 
which, turned upside down, make royal 
thrones. 

The group widens and grows until the 
children use all of the adult chairs, too. 
There is always room for the newest or 
youngest child to sit close, so the story- 
teller can put her hand on the shoulder of 
the child who is not accustomed to listening, 
or to the group. There is usually one who 
does not wish his mother to leave to do the 
morning marketing or to sit in the adult 
alcove and read a book, so mother joins us 
and is one of the listeners. Sometimes she 
knits for the Red Cross. 

The railroad track at the rear of the 
building has a real train on it at 10:15 every 
Wednesday morning, so we begin with 
stories of trains. The smallest tots had to 
be held high to see the train go past. The 
Little Engine That Could by Watty Piper 
and Choo-Choo, by Virginia L. Burton, 
have been tall favorites. We used every 
train book: in the library. Even such adult 
titles as R. S. Henry's Trains, which has 
black and white illustrations of modern 





* Field Supervisor, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. : 
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engines, the boys took home for fathers to 
read with them. The boys and girls like 
poetry about trains, too, A. A. Milne’s En- 
gineer, and Emily Dickinson’s The Railroad 
Train. 

I convinced the children that it was polite 
to sit still and listen and not dash to the 
window in the midst of a story as the train 
passed. 

The mothers are really interested in the 
story hour. One feels that her little four- 
year-old girl, an only child, needs the 
socializing of a group of children. The 
way the others waited for Patty to outgrow 
being the center of attention was good. 

One day we told The Bee, the Harp, the 
Mouse and the Bum-Clock in Seumas Mac- 
Manus’ Donegal Fairy Stories. After Jack 
has taken the cow to market to sell her for 
money, one phrase in it runs, “Well, Jack I 
see you sold the branny cow. Did you get 
much money, Jack?” 

“No, mother,” says Jack. “I didn’t get 
money, but I got value.” 

“Did you now, Jack, my boy. What did 
you get?” 

The three-year-old boy who never spoke 
a word in the story hour, but sat still and 
quiet through the entire time, gave his 
mother no rest until she came to the branch 
librarian to see what story had been told, so 
she could explain the meaning of ‘“‘value.” 

In The Straw Ox, the traditional Russian 
folk tale, the old man was sharpening his 
knife to skin the fox, so as to have fur to 
make the old woman a warm pelisse. The 
children say at once, “What is a pelisse?” 
Thus their vocabularies grow. 

Of course I use nursery rhymes and pic- 
ture tales for the very smallest ones, Cum- 
ulative and repetitive tales are listened to 
enthusiastically. The children enjoy saying 
the familiar phrase together as the story 
progresses. There is a Russian, an English, 
a Norwegian, and a Japanese version of the 
familiar Gingerbread Boy. In the Japanese 
it is an old woman who liked to laugh and 
to make dumplings. Her dumpling rolled 
down a hole across the rice fields. We use 
the version printed on rice paper and pub- 
lished in Tokyo. 

Nonsense verse and poetry that sing de- 
light these little folks. Cradle Song by A. 
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A. Milne, Punky Doodle and Jollapin by 
Laura Richards, and Penny Pen Penny Pone 
by Laura Campbell are full of music. 

After each story we have pencils and 
paper and draw the pumpkin or the dump- 
ling or train or smoke. When the Little Fir 
Tree was told at Christmas time, green gum- 
drops made splendid bases for the small 
twigs of evergreen which became trees to 
trim with tin foil for a gift for father. 


The children play the stories after they 
are told. At first it is difficult for some of 
them to imagine a character. They are not 
urged to enter this pretend activity but are 
allowed to be an audience and sit in grown- 
up chairs to see the show, if they prefer, 
but gradually each one becomes part of the 
play. When a three-year-old asks the next 
week if he may be a bear and be put in the 
cellar, it is evident that he enjoyed The 
Straw Ox. 

Tom Ti-Tot is a favorite because the 
spinning and whirring and buzzing of the 
spinning wheel is fun to imitate. 

Round the Mulberry Bush, with drawings 
by Gertrude Elliott, is used with London 
Bridge. The timid child and his mother are 





the bush, sitting in the center, while the 
rest sing, ‘Here we go round the mulberry 
bush.’ Sometimes there is a problem child 
who does not want to do anything. Then 
he is allowed to be a branch of the bush and 
just stand with his hand on his mother’s 
shoulder, while she sits in the center, and 
all of the rest go round and round singing. 
In about three weeks he joins the tripping 
songsters. 

“London Bridge” seems to be the most 
popular. The very smallest ones stand on 
chairs to make the arch high enough. A 
mother stands back of each chair just to be 
sure no one falls. There are many versions 
of this old nursery rhyme and we sing all 
of the verses. 

When The Jackal and the Alligator was 
told, pictures of the animals were found to 
be sure each child knew what the animals 
looked like. This is a way of including a 
bit of natural science. 

A mimeographed card was used for in- 
vitations to new children or to remind the 
absentee he was missed. The boys and girls 
liked the personal note received in the mail. 
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Storytelling for children does not need 
to be justified in this day of pinched and 
breathless living, but from the Horn Book 
comes this statement: 


Look at the faces of the listeners, rapt as if 
seeing visions, breathless with wonder, big-eyed 
with surprise or lighted with a dawning sense 
of fun. It is a powerful force by which the 
spirit of childhood is lifted, and imagination 
stirred to kindness, pity, courage, heroism. When 
words are selected and combined with genius, 
spoken by an artist, their effect upon the 
soul is incalculable. Those peoples who have 
bred their children upon spoken literature 
have used a powerful character-building force, 
the more powerful because so filled with joy. 
Under the influence of the music of the voice 
the body relaxes, words make a deep entrance 
and take root and grow into finer form than 
happens otherwise. The foundation of all 
music lies in the human voice. Certain word 
combinations can give a sense of pleasure. Out 
of the repetition of melodious expressions as 
they reach the ear comes an appreciation of 
language not easily gained from the printed 
page. 

The late Dr. George W. Crile in his 
book, The Mechanistic View of War and 
Peace, written in 1915 after using the 
soldiers on the battlefield in the First World 
War as in a laboratory to analyze man’s 
reaction to war and peace, says: 

Can a people through force be given action 

patterns against their will? .... England has 

learned by a large experience over a consid- 
erable period of time that subject races cannot 
be altered by force. Force creates action pat- 
terns in opposition to, not in consonance with 
that force. A people may be brutalized into 
formal submission; but brutal treatment results 
in creating in the brains of children the strong- 
est action patterns of opposition and of hatred. 

The conquering enemy can never supplant the 

influence of the hating mother who plants 

action patterns in the brains of her children 
when the shades are drawn. 

This hate is an emotion. Love is also as 
strong an emotion exerting an equal power. 
The shades of the library still admit the 
sunlight. They do not need to be drawn. 
Our democracy founded upon freedom to 
pray and to play and to sing and to dig and 
delve and learn is strangely motivated by 
that love. This is expressed in helpfulness 
as we know it in a pre-school story, The 
White Rabbit, an old Portuguese folk tale in 
which the busy ant crawls in through the 
keyhole to help the little white rabbit who 
has been to the garden to get a cabbage to 
make soup. 

Democracy is expressed in a certain “‘to- 
getherness” as learned in The Straw Ox, a 
Russian tale, when the old man allows the 
animals each to keep his life and his free- 
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dom because he is willing to help secure 
food. 

It is obvious, and the moral does not 
need to be pointed, that there is sharing of 
food in Helen Bannerman’s Little Black 
Sambo and the Twins, when the eagle helps 
Little Black Sambo to reclaim the twins 
from the top of the palm tree in India, and 
all of Sambo’s family eat pancakes while 
the mutton is given to the helpful eagle's 
hungry children. 

So these little people, who listen for pure 
joy to grand old folk tales and nursery 
rhymes from the literature of the whole 
world, do spontaneously what they like in 
reproducing the stories they have enjoyed 
together, sharing games and songs and ex- 
pressing ideas through the language heard 
in the story. They pretend they are kings 
or queens, peasants or animals, fitting 
grandeur or homeliness into their own lives. 
So in a war-torn era they have a playtime 
which is helping to give them action pat- 
terns motivated by brotherhood and. com- 
radery, while the sun still beats on the 
window pane and the blinds are flung high 
to let in the “Light of Love” as it is in- 
terpreted in our democratic libraries. 

As a children’s librarian I have a double 
duty in such a story hour. The stories have 
their own excuse for being told. They are 
beautiful. They give pure unmitigated joy 
and happiness, stimulate imagination. But 
also these stories form the basis of a dem- 
ocratic character. They help to build char- 
acters which will have kindness, pity, peace, 
and service with an understanding of other 
people in other lands and times. 


These stories are part of the art of coun- 
tries all over the world. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says: “If you know the art of 
a people, you can understand the hearts 
of a people.” 

The citizens from the land where the 
grandmothers tell The Straw Ox alongside 
the folk who “build up the London bridge 
with stone so strongly,” and the natives 
from Little Black Sambo’s territory, who 
also speak the king’s English, as well as 
statesmen from the land where the old 
woman laughed while she made her 
dumplings, will sit at the peace table, when 
this war is ended. The timid lad who has 
been just the branch of a make-believe mul- 
berry bush may be one of them, or. the 
black-eyed lad who knows, at five years, 
how the trains operate, may help with in- 
ternational transportation. Who knows? 
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HE James Weldon Johnson Memorial 

Collection at the recently remodeled 
135th Street Branch of the New York Pub- 
lic Library was established five years ago 
in an effort to acquaint Negro boys and 
girls with their own heritage and racial 
achievements. It serves also to help white 
children gain a truer, more sympathetic 
picture of their fellow Americans. With 
this in mind, it was mecessary to review 
very carefully the existing books written 
about Negroes that were suitable for chil- 
dren. A gift of money from the James 
Weldon Johnson Literary Guild, a group of 
Negro women interested in furthering the 
cultural growth of their young people, made 
it possible for this study to result in the 
purchase of a basic group of books. Since 


* Children’s Librarian, 135th Street Branch, The New 
York Public Library. 


Reading for Democracy 


By Augusta Baker * 





then, as recent books meet the requirements 
they are added to the collection. While 
the work was being done on the installation 
of the collection, James Weldon Johnson 
was killed in a tragic accident. We could 
think of nothing more fitting than to offer 
our collection as a memorial to Mr. John- 
son and, with the consent of his widow, 
it was called the James Weldon Johnson 
Memorial Collection. 

It is the purpose of this collection to 
bring together books for children that give 
an unbiased, accurate, well rounded picture 
of Negro life in all parts of the world. 
Accordingly, these books have been chosen 
with three points in mind—language, 
theme, and illustration. When considering 
the factor of language, the most important 
point is to eliminate books which describe 
Negroes in terms of derision. In Hilde- 





LITTLE Bo-PEEP FASCINATES ALL LISTENERS 
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garde Swift's stirring and inspiring Rail- 
road to Freedom, epithets are used but an 
excellent explanation is given at the end 
of the book. Another language considera- 
tion is the use of heavy dialect. It is too 
difficult for the child to read and under- 
stand and since often it is not authentic but 
has been created by the authors themselves, 
it is misleading. The use of regional ver- 
nacular is acceptable but dialect should be 
used with great care. 

The next point to consider is the theme 
of the book. Is the Negro character a 
clown and a buffoon whose only object in 
life is to serve his master faithfully and 
without question or is he a character who 
is making some worth-while contribution to 
the progress of society? There are Negro 
doctors, lawyers, judges, soldiers, sailors, 
teachers, in fact Negroes are found in every 
walk of life. The complete picture of the 
Negro’s part in American life should be 
represented, and not just the nostalgic old 
South with its plantations and loyal servants. 
Charlemae Rollins has written a pamphlet, 
We Build Together, which is an important 
contribution to this subject. On page ten 
she says, “Whether the books are written 
for the Negro child or for other children, 
if they are about him, the objective is the 


same. They must be books which interpret 
life in all its infinite variations, books which 
help young people to live together.” 

The third factor is illustration. An artist 
can portray a Negro child—black skin, 
crinkly hair, and short nose—and make him 
attractive and appealing. Erick Berry, the 
Haders, Armstrong Sperry, and a few others 
have succeeded where Elvira Garner, Inez 
Hogan, Alice Caddy, and some others have 
failed. Photographic illustration, as found 
in The Flop-Eared Hound and Tobe can be 
exceptionally successful. 

No adult working with books and chil- 
dren will deny the influence of the printed 
word upon young people. In order to give 
children more democratic attitudes towards 
all the racial groups that make America the 
great nation it is, we must use literature 
that will strengthen the growth of democ- 
racy. Those of us who knew James Weldon 
Johnson realize that his life was devoted 
to this cause. The books placed in this 
collection are chosen to further this purpose. 

Following is a list of books in this col- 
lection. Out-of-print titles have been in- 
cluded since libraries may already own them 
or find it possible to buy them through 
second-hand book dealers. 


THE JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLLECTION 


Stories for the Younger Children 


AKIN, EMMA. Booker T. Washington School. 
Harlow Publishing Co., 1938. 
A primer about a Negro school and the children 
who attended it. 


BACON, FRANCES ATCHISON. Turkey Tale. Ox- 
ford, 1935. 


One of the main characters is a young Negro boy 
who finds the white turkey and makes a pet of him. 
Good for picture book hour and a favorite with little 
children. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. The Story of Little Black 
Sambo. Stokes, 1936. 
The story of Little Black Bobtail. Stokes, 





1937. 
——. Sambo and the Twins. Stokes, 1936. 
Tiny, author-illustrated books about the adventures 
that befall engaging little black children. Favorites of 
pre-school and very young readers. There is no cari- 
cature in the story. 


Berry, Erick. Mom Du Jos; the Story of a 
Little Black Doll. Doubleday, 1931. 
A book which appeals to little girls. 
—. Penny-Whistle. Macmillan, 1930. 

The adult will find it extremely popular for read- 
ing aloud and use in picture book hour. The pic- 
tures are bright and plentiful and there is a little 
whistling tune that runs throughout the story. 


BONTEMPS, ARNA & JACK Conroy. The Fast 


Sooner Hound. Houghton, 1942. 
A railroad legend of the West retold for children, 
Included because one of the authors is a Negro, 
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—. Sad-Faced Boy. Woughton, 1937. 

The story of two little boys who came to New 
York City. The wonders of the big city constantly 
involve them in hilarious situations. Boys especially 
like it. 


——. You Can't Pet a Possum. Morrow, 1934. 
A humorous story of a little southern boy and his 
dog. 


BONTEMPS, ARNA & LANGSTON HUGHES. Popo 
and Fifina; Children of Haiti, illus. by E. 
Simms Campbell. Macmillan, 1932. 

The authors and illustrators are Negroes. The daily 
experiences of two children bring out the customs of 
Haiti in an interesting way. 


CANNON, ELIZABETH & HELEN WHITING. 
Country Life Stories. Dutton, 1938. 
A small, very simply written book about life in a 
rural southern community. 


CARTER, NELLIE PaGeE. Persimmon Creek. 
Longmans, 1938. 


Life in the South as experienced by two children 
spending the winter with their grandmother. 


Crepe, Exruis. The Flop-Eared Hound. Ox- 


ford, 1938. 
A simply told tale of a Negro boy and his hound 
dog, illustrated with excellent photographs. 


Du Bois, WILLIAM PENE. The Three Police- 
men. Viking, 1938. 

The real hero of this tale is Bottsford, who be- 

cause of his bravery and intelligence is made ‘‘first 
emperor of Fabre Island.”’ 
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ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. Kintu, a Congo Adven- 
ture. Farrar, 1935. 

A colorful story of a little African boy who had 
many exciting adventures in the jungle. A favorite 
with the children. 

EvaNs, EvA KNox. Araminta. Minton, 1935. 

A little colored girl from the city visits relatives in 
the country. She makes friends and has so much fun 
she hates to return home. 

——. Jerome Anthony. Putnam, 1936. 

Araminta has a chance to show off the sights of 
the city to her country friend, Jerome Anthony. 

——. Araminta’s Goat. Putnam, 1938. 

Araminta visits her grandmother in the country 

again. 


FLeurR, ANNE E. Jeanne-Marie Goes to Market. 
Grosset, 1938. 
One of the first picture books of the West Indies. 
HADER, BERTA AND ELMER. Jamaica Johnny. 
Macmillan, 1935. 
A story of life in Jamaica, beautifully illustrated 
HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Little Mr. Thimble- 
finger and His Queer Country. Houghton, 
1894. 
Negro stories, Middle Georgia folklore and inven- 
tive tales. 


HowtprivGe, Betty. Island Boy, illus. by Paul 
Lantz. Holiday House, 1942. 
An authentic picture of life on the Bahama Is 
lands for younger readers. 


JosEePH, ALFRED. Sondo, a Liberian Boy. Whit- 
man, 1936. 
The life of Sondo, a Vai boy of Bendu, Liberia. 
LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. Junior; a Colored Boy of 
Charleston. Harcourt, 1936. 

Story of an engaging little boy who earned money 
by learning the shrimpmen’s song. 

NOLEN, ELEANOR. A Shipment for Susannah. 
Nelson, 1938. 

A story of Susannah, a slave child, and her ex 
periences at Mount Vernon after the Revolutionary 
War. 

——. A Job for Jeremiah. Nelson, 1940. 
A story about a little slave boy of the same period 
Peck, ANNE. Manoel and the Morning Star. 
Harper, 1943. 

An attractively illustrated, simply written book, 

about the Brazilians of the coastal town of Bahia. 


RICKERT, EpitH. The Bojabi Tree. Doubleday, 
1923. 
Adapted from an African folk story, for younger 
children. 


SHARPE, STELLA GENTRY. Tobe. Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1939. 
Describes the life of a six-year-old colored boy on 
a farm in North Carolina. Illustrated with full-page 
photographs. 


SINGER, CAROLINE. Boomba Lives in Africa, 
illus. by Cyrus Baldridge. Holiday House, 
1935. 

Beautifully illustrated, authentic picture of life in 
a native African village. 


STREET, JAMES. Biscuit Eater. Dial Press, 1941. 
The story of two boys, one a Negro, and their love 
for a dog. For younger readers. 


TARRY, ELLEN. Hezekiah Horton, illus. by 
Oliver Harrington. Viking, 1942. 
Two Harlem artists have produced an attractive 
book about a Harlem boy who has a great love for 
automobiles. 


——. Janie Belle. Garden City, 1940. 
A picture-story book of a Negro foundling adopted 
by a hospital nurse. 
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WHITE, WILLIAM. Mouseknees. Random House, 
1939. 
Four adventures that grow out of Mouseknees’ 
duties as table boy at a hotel in Tobaga, West Indies. 
Illustrations and format are particularly attractive. 


Stories for Older Boys and Girls 


ALLEE, MARJORIE HILL. The Great Tradition. 
Houghton, 1937. 

One of the main characters is Delinea, a young 
Negro student doing research in a university. A story 
girls will enjoy. 

BERRY, Erick. Girls in Africa. 
1928. 

A collection of short stories about six African girls. 
The author's knowledge of the African background 
gives these sketches sincerity and realism. 


BERT, HERBERT. Garram the Hunter. Double- 
day, 1932. 

Exciting adventure story about the hill tribes of 

Africa. Followed by Garram the Chief, illustrated by 
Erick Berry. 


BRONSON, WitFRID S. Children of the Sea. 
Harcourt, 1940. 
The friendship between a dolphin and a boy of 
Nassau. 


CULLEN, COUNTEE. My Lives and How I Lost 
Them. Harper, 1942. 

Christopher Cat, through his owner Countee Cul 
len, the well known Negro poet, tells the story of his 
nine lives. 

Curtis, ANNA. Stories of the Underground Rail- 
road. Island Workshop Press, 1941. 

Historically accurate and colorful stories of the part 

played by Quakers in helping runaway slaves. 


Du CHAILLU, PaAuL. The Country of the 
Dwarfs, illus. by Erick Berry. Harper, 1928 
One of five well written books about Africa based 

on the author's explorations. 


EvANS, EvA KNox. Key Corner. Putnam, 1938 
Life in Key Corner, Georgia, with Johnny Heath 
and his friends. Uncle Asa, an old ex-slave, tells his 
thrilling tales of slave days throughout the book. 
Gatti, ATTILIO. Adventure in Black and W hite 
Scribner, 1943. 

Bob, an American boy and his African friend, 
Loko-Moto, help solve the mystery of a saboteur. The 
scene is the African jungle. 

-. Kamanda, an African Boy. McBride, 1941. 

A true story of Kamanda and his experiences with 
the Gatti expedition. Illustrated with photographs 


Macmillan, 


—. Saranga, the Pygmy. Scribner, 1939. 
Based on authentic information gathered on expedi 
tions in Africa. 


——, Wrath of Moto. Scribner, 1941. 
A Pygmy boy in the African jungle. Distinctive 
lustrations by Paul Bronson. 


Gepo, Leopotp. Who Is Johnny? Viking, 
1939. 

Translated from Hungarian by Kate Seredy. The 
exciting adventures of Johnny, a Negro boy of Hun 
gary, and his friends as they tour Europe seeking to 
discover Johnny's parentage. 


JOHANSEN, MARGARET. Mystery of the Mahteb 
Longmans, 1942. 
The young hero goes in search of a long lost mah 
teb which will bring freedom to his people. 13th 
Century Ethiopia. 


MCMEEKIN, ISABEL. Journey Cake. Messner, 
1942. 

Juba, the free woman of color, takes six mother- 
less children into Kentucky where their father has 
gone to settle. The time is 1794. An exciting, well 
told pioneer story for older boys and girls. 
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MEANS, FLORENCE. Shuttered Windows. Hough- 
ton, 1938. 

One of the finest books with all Negro characters 
written for the high school reader. A young girl, 
educated in the North, goes to live on a primitive 
island off the coast of South Carolina and confronts 
problems formerly unknown to her. 

Miers, EARL. Big Ben. Westminister, 1942. 

Paul Robeson's college years. 

NE SOVELLE. Blac 1Vré. ongmans, 
NEWCOMB, COVELLI Black I Long 
1940. 

The life and exploits of ,Henri Christophe, the hero 
of Haitian history. 

NEWELL, Hope. Steppin and Family. Oxford, 
1942. 

The story of a Harlem boy who wants to become a 
great dancer, and who eventually becomes a protégé 
of Bill ‘‘Bojangles’’ Robinson. 

NoLeNn, E. W. Cherry Street House. Nelson, 
1939. 

Susannah and Mistress Nellie continue their adven- 
tures as they travel from Mount Vernon to New York 
City where General Washington has become President 
Washington. An excellent picture of old New York. 

OVINGTON, Mary HAZEL. Crisis, 1913. 

One of the first books written for young people 
about Negro youth. 

—, Zeke. Harcourt, 1931. 

Realistic story of the life of young Zeke Lee from 
Alabama at Tolliver Institute, a Negro school which 
seems to be modeled after Tuskegee Institute. 

STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER. Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Coward, 1929. 

Illustrated by James Daugherty The old classic in 
an attractive edition. 

Tunis, JOHN. All-American. Harcourt, 1942. 

An excellently written sports story which contains a 
tense situation that is solved by the democratic atti- 
tude of the characters. 

VOORHOEVE, Rupoir. Tilio, a Boy of Papua. 
Lippincott, 1937. 

Adventures of Tilio, a native boy of New Guinea, 
that mysterious island of cannibals which lies north of 
Australia. For the intermediate boy or girl 

WALDECK, THEODORE. Jamba the Elephant. 
Viking, 1942. 

Bomi, an African boy, and his adventures as a 

tamer of elephants. Well illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


Folklore 


BAUMANN, MARGARET. Ajapa, the Tortoise, a 
Book of Nigerian Fairy Tales. London, Black, 
1929. 

The children like best the stories in which the tor- 
toise is the central figure, sometimes the villain, but 
usually the hero, 

Berry, Erick. Black Folk Tales. 
1928. 

A group of folk tales from the Haussa t 
Africa ; simply written. 

BOWMAN, JAMES. John Henry. Whitman, 1942. 

Poorly illustrated collection of John Henry tales 
that can be used by the storyteller and older boys and 


Harper, 


ibe of 


girls. Scarcity of material on this subject is reason 
for including book in collection 
CENDRARS, BLAIsE. Little Black Stories.  Pay- 
son and Clark, 1929. 
African folk stories for the younger child. Very 
simply written. 
Coss, Lucy AND Mary Hicks. Animal Tales 
from the Old North State. Dutton, 1938. 
Illustrated by Inez Hogan. Carolina folk tales, in 
dialect, that are similar to the Uncle Remus stories 
and other animal folk tales of the South. 
COURLANDER, HAROLD. Uncle Bouqui of Haiti. 
Morrow, 1942. 
Richly humorous folk tales from Haiti. Lucy Crock- 
ett has attractively decorated the book. 
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Ducan, E. G. Big Road Walker. Stokes, 1930. 

A collection of tall stories from North Carolina of 
the ‘‘John Henry’’ type. 

HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Brer Rabbit. Harper, 
1941. 

An adaptation of Uncle Remus stories by Margaret 
Wise Brown with original Frost illustrations. Dialect 
has been simplified and the choice of stories is wise. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. Houghton, 
1881. 
Told by Uncle Remus. Grosset, 1903. 

. Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings. 
Appleton, 1930. 

Folk tales, myths and legends of the old planta- 
tions. Very young children will like them when read 
or told aloud. The dialect makes them difficult for 
young readers. 

LoOBAGOLA, BATA Kinpbal. Folk Tales of a Sav- 
age. Knopf, 1930. Illus. by Erick Berry. 

Tales remembered from author's childhood in West 
Africa. The spirit and manner of telling are authentic. 

NYABONGO, AKIKI. Winds and Lights. Voice 
of Ethiopia, 1939. 

A small book of African ‘tales that explain the ele- 
ments of nature—wind, sun, moon, stars. Retold by 
Prince Nyabongo as they were told to him by African 
storyte llers. 

Prick, PATTIE. Bantu Tales. Dutton, 1938. 

A beautiful little book that tells folk stories in 
verse. The illustrations are a part of the text and add 
greatly to the appeal of the book. 

STONEY, SAMUEL AND GERTRUDE SHELBY. Black 
Genesis; a Chronicle. Macmillan, 1930. 

Gullah folk tales. This book is for the mature 
reader and storyteller. The dialect is too difficult for 
children to read. 

WHITING, HELEN A. Negro Folk Tales for 
Pupils in the Primary Grades. Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1939. 

Very simple retellings of familiar stories. The large 
type and profuse illustrations attract the younger read 
ers. The author is a Negro woman experienced in 
work with young children. 

Woopson, CARTER GOODWIN. African Myths. 
Associated Publishers, 1928. 

Simply written myths and proverbs of the African 
race, effective when read or told aloud. 

WORTHINGTON, FRANK. The Little Wise One. 
London, Collins, 1929. 

Animal stories with the rabbit as the hero in most 
of them. They are retellings of African folk tales and 
are very similar to the Uncle Remus stories except that 
dialect is not used. 4 


Literature, Art and Music 


BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN. The Negro in Literature 
and Art in the United States. Dodd, 1934. 
A useful reference book for girls and boys. 
BROWN, STERLING. The Negro in American 
Fiction. Associates in Negro Folk Education, 

1936, 

One of the Bronze booklet series, this is a treatise 
on the Negro writer, to be used by the more advanced 
readers. 

. Negro Poetry and Drama. Associates in 
Negro Folk Education, 1937. 

Does the same thing for poetry and drama that the 
above booklet does for fiction. 

Locke, ALAIN. Negro Art; Past and Present. 
Associates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 

. The Negro in Music. 

These two booklets discuss their subjects in simple, 
concise style. 

WHITING, HELEN ADELE. Negro Art, Music 
and Rhyme. Associated Publishers, 1938. 

Profusely illustrated with very simple text for 

younger children. 
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Poetry 


BONTEMPS, ARNA, Golden Slippers. 
1941. 

An anthology of tepresentative Negro poets suitable 
for young readers. 


CULLEN, COUNTEE. 


Harper, 


Caroling Dusk. Harper, 


by Negro poets with short biographical 
sketches, edited by the poet. 

. Color. Harper, 1925. 

A collection of exquisite lyric verse by a young 
Negro poet. 

. Lost Zoo. Harper, 1940. 

The story, in poetic form, of animals who were not 
included in Noah's Ark. 

DUNBAR, PAUL LAWRENCE, 
Dodd, 1938. 
These poems are read and loved by children. 
——. Little Brown Baby, ed. by Bertha Rodgers. 
Dodd, 1940. 

A selection of poems that children would be most 
likely to enjoy with a short biographical sketch of 
Paul Dunbar. Erick Berry is the illustrator, 

HuGHES, LANGSTON. The Dream Keeper and 
Other Poems. Knopf, 1937. 

Poems by a young Negro poet especially selected for 
young readers. 

JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. The Book of Amer- 
ican Negro Poetry. Harcourt, 1931. 

The prefatory essay on the Negro’s creative genius 
is excellent. Each group of poems is preceded by a 
short biographical article. 

. God's Trombones. Viking, 1927. 

Seven Negro sermons in verse, beautifully illus- 
trated by Charles Cullen. Suitable for older boys and 
girls. 

McBrROwWN, GERTRUDE. The Picture-Poetry Book. 
Associated Publishers, 1935. 

The illustrations by Lois Jones, a young Negro 
artist, somewhat resemble Dorothy Lathrop’s draw- 
ings. They recommend the book rather than the 
verses that accompany them. 

Newsome, EFFiz Ler. Gladiola Garden. Iilus. 
by Lois Jones. Associated Publishers, 1940. 


Poems for the younger readers. 


Complete Poems. 


Songs 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. The Book of Amer- 
ican Negro Spirituals. Viking, 1925. 
Collection of spirituals with simple piano accom- 
paniment. 
Prick, Pattiz. The Afrikaner Little 
Schirmer, 1935. 

Songs about a small white boy on a farm in South 
Africa. African natives are included as characters. 
SIMANCO, KAMBA AND CELE MADIKANE. Songs 
and Tales from the Dark Continent. Schirmer, 

1920. 
gy or tales and proverbs of African music. Short 
introductory article on Africa. For older boys and 
girls. 


Boy. 


Biography and History 


BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN. Negro Builders and 
Heroes. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
An excellent reference book for high school readers 
with eight full-page illustrations of prominent Negroes. 
. A Short History of the American Negro. 
Macmillan, 1931. 
Elementary, with meagre discussion of facts. 
able for junior and senior high school. 
BULLOCK, RALPH. In Spite of Handicaps. As- 
sociation Press, 1927. 
Brief biographical sketches of outstanding contem- 
porary Negroes who are achieving distinction in vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. Very simply written. 


Suit- 
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CUTHBERT, MARION. We Sing America. Friend- 
“~ Press, 1936. 

his young woman has told the facts about her 
race in the simple language that children can under- 
stand. The book would be much more valuable if it 
had an index. Recommended for collections as one of 
the first purchases. 

DANIEL, SADIE Iota. Women Builders. As- 
sociated Publishers, 1931. 

Biographical sketches of seven prominent women as 
Mary Bethune, Nannie Burroughs, etc. 

EppsE, MERL AND A. P. Foster. An Elementary 
History of America. National Educational 
Publishing Co., 1939. 

A simple, rather sketchy history paralleling the 
Negro’s contributions with general history. 

FAUSET, ARTHUR HurFF. For Freedom. Frank- 
lin Publishing Co., 1927. Biographical sketches 
of the Negro. 

For first purchase. The teacher or librarian will 
find it invaluable for storytelling and reference, as 
well as interesting reading for the children themselves. 

. Sojourner -Truth; God's Faithful Pilgrim. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1938. 

For senior high school readers. An exciting, thrill- 
ing, well told biography of this famous woman. 

HAMMOND, Lity Harpy. In the Vanguard of a 
Race. Missionary Education Movement, 1922. 

Simply written biographies of eleven Negroes. 

HAYNES, ELIZABETH. Unsung Heroes. Dubois 
and Dill, 1921. 

Simply written biographies of seventeen prominent 
Negroes. 

HENDERSON, Epwin. The Negro in Sports. As- 
sociated Publishers, 1939. 

Excellent review of the Negro in sports. 

JENNES, Mary. Twelve Negro Americans. 
Friendship Press, 1936. 

The biographies of twelve Negroes who have won 
distinction in various fields of endeavor. 

JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON. Black 
Knopf, 1930. 

An authoritative history of the Negro in New York 
City. For more mature reader. 

PRITCHARD, MYRON AND Mary OVINGTON. The 
Upward Path. Harcourt, 1920. 

A primer-type book with very simple stories and 
verse about the Negro. 

SHACKLEFORD, JANE DaBNEY. The Child's 
Story of the Negro. Associated Publishers, 
1938. 

Simply written story of the Negro race by a Negro. 
Very good for the primary grades. 


SwiFT, HiLpEGARDE. The Railroad to Freedom; 
a Story of the Civil War. Harcourt, 1932. 
A stirring story of Harriet Tubman and her exciting 
adventures smuggling slaves out of the South. 


VAN DEUSEN, JOHN. 
rance, 1940. 
Life of Joe Louis, suitable for older boys and girls. 
WASHINGTON, BOOKER T. Up from Slavery, an 
Autobiography. Sun Dial, 1937. 

Enjoyed most by older children. 

Woopson, CARTER GoopWIN. Negro Makers of 
History. Associated Publishers, 1938. 

This should be one of the basic books in any col- 
lection of Negro books. It is simply written and ac- 
curate. It covers the Negro race from its African ori 
gin to the present. 

. Story of the Negro Retold. 
Publishers, 1935. 

The same material written for high school readers. 

THE NeGrRo History BULLETIN. 

A monthly sheet published for children and young 
readers by the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. 


Manhattan. 


Brown Bomber. Dor- 


Associated 
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A Library's Work with Colored Groups 


By Lucretia C. Matthews * 


I? this period of increased racial tension 

the public library must seize every op- 
portunity through its services to promote 
sympathy and understanding. By its very 
nature as a democratic institution the library 
should be ready and willing to assume a 
part of the immense task of reducing the 
prejudice and bitterness which exist between 
Negro and white. 

In an effort to correlate the work of the 
library with the work of local colored 
groups the Cleveland Public Library ap- 
pointed a colored field worker in its adult 
education office. Contacts had been made 
by another worker in the office with some 
colored organizations, but they were neces- 
sarily limited. It was felt that only the 
surface had been scratched, that there were 
illimitable opportunities for service. 


Since then the library has cooperated 
successfully with local branches of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Urban League, 
many church groups, social and civic clubs, 
and social settlements. The N.A.A.C.P. 
unhesitatingly accepted the help of the li- 
brary in putting over its program for the 
year and two staff members were appointed 
on its foreign affairs committee. The li- 
brary also cooperated on the memorial 
service for George Washington Carver, and 
a special exhibit was set up. 


Colored. church groups have been quick 
to accept the services offered by the library. 
Program planning has been extremely suc- 
cessful. A series of four lectures on parent 
education in wartime was planned for one 
church. Competent speakers were engaged 
from various social agencies in the city. 
So effective was the series that the group 
has asked the library to plan its entire pro- 
gram for next year. Likewise, ministers 
themselves have called. upon the library for 
assistance in various ways. A direct ap- 
proach was made to the colored ministers 
of the city through the Ministerial Alliance. 
The staff member attended a meeting of the 
group and spoke briefly on the services of 
the adult education office. In response to 
this a minister asked for a speaker for each 


* Field worker assigned to work with colored groups 
Adult Education Office, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Cleary. 
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night of his two-week Leadership Training 
School. Both colored and white persons 
active in community affairs agreed to talk. 
Whenever it is feasible the library encour- 
ages firsthand contacts between local white 
leaders and colored groups and vice versa, 
such as directing the attention of white 
groups to literature which will make for a 
better understanding of colored people. 
Carey McWilliams’ Brothers under the Skin 
and Alain Locke’s When Peoples Meet are 
examples. 

Similarly, the library has approached 
colored women’s clubs and social settle- 
ments in the Negro community. There 
has been active cooperation with the settle- 
ment houses in consumer education. 

The staff member is the community serv- 
ice member of one of the two colored ration 
boards in the city. Incidentally, her mem- 
bership on the board is an example of one 
way in which a library can tie up its re- 
sources with the community's war service 
program. Both as a representative of the 
library and of the ration board she dis- 
seminates information on the policies and 
procedures of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. To assist her in putting over this 
community service program a committee was 
appointed ; some of the members are repre- 
sentatives of four local settlements who act 
as liaison officers between their agencies and 
OPA. In effect, they are also liaison per- 
sons between their respective agencies and 
the library. Also on this committee is a 
reporter of the Call-Post, a local colored 
newspaper which has been _ especially 
friendly to the library, and prints occasional 
book reviews written by a staff member. 

A special project of the community serv- 
ice program was the organization of con- 
sumer clinics conducted by the field worker. 
At each meeting booklists and other free 
literature were distributed, and a neighbor- 
hood branch maintained a consumer shelf 
for the use of clinic members. 

Consumer information centers were also 
set up at three settlements. They serve as 
distributing points for information to con- 
sumers on problems of wartime living. Here 
buyers, among other things, can register 

(Continued on page 147) 
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By Emma L. 


6 be problem of discipline in the school 

library is one that I have seldom seen 
squarely faced either in library periodicals, 
library classes, or conferences among libra- 
rians. It is avoided as if the subject were 
not quite “nice.” Perhaps each school li- 
brarian is afraid that if she mentions it, 
others will think that she is confessing an 
inability to handle the situation. 

Nevertheless the problem, in my opinion, 
is fundamental. As long as human nature 
remains the same, there will always be in 
every library the necessity for regulating it 
to the best interests of all. And if you step 
into a library where an atmosphere of quiet 
activity prevails, where each person is pro- 
ceeding about his business without an ap- 
pearance of restraint imposed from without, 
you are not to conclude that here no prob- 
lem of discipline exists but rather that the 
librarian in charge is doing every minute the 
best possible job of managing people. 

Back in library school, I remember, they 
avoided discussing this problem. During a 
year’s training in one of the best schools in 
the country I found the matter approached 
just once. It was in a class in school library 
administration. The instructor asked what 
we would do if some pupils in our library 
became so talkative as to annoy others. I 
remember that someone volunteered the sug- 
gestion that she would rap on her desk with 
a ruler and call them to order. It was tact- 
fully conveyed to this student that her solu- 
tion was scarcely the ideal one, but I do rot 
recall that any really helpful suggestions 
were made as to how this very common 


problem should be handled. 


As I was already initiated into the school 
library racket and had a background of 
teaching experience, I myself was not wait- 
ing with bated breath for the college pro- 
fessors to solve my discipline problems for 
me, but I often thought afterward of some 
of the poor innocents who went forth from 
those college halls equipped with inspira- 
tion and information but not the first prac- 
tical hint about handling fourscore lively 
youngsters at a time. How gladly would 
they have traded their ability to make a cor- 


. Libcarian, Peekskill, New York, High School. 
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rect series entry on a catalog card for just a 
clue as to the right procedure for finding 
who in blazes was doing that whistling at 
the other end of the room. 

Of course the importance of this matter 
can be overestimated, but it is fundamental 
to this extent that until a librarian has estab- 
lished an atmosphere where work can be 
done, she cannot function effectively in any 
of her other capacities. The beginning li- 
brarian must take this hurdle first. That is 
why I think it should be discussed in the 
training schools. 

If the librarian’s discipline problems were 
ended, moreover, when she had achieved 
order, her troubles would be comparatively 
few. But due to the unique relation that she 
bears to every pupil in her charge, she is 
faced with a far more delicate situation than 
may appear on the surface. For she is only 
incidentally a study hall teacher; she is pri- 
marily a consultant and guide. And whereas 
the former role requires a commanding per- 
sonality, assurance, and forcefulness the lat- 
ter demands above all a friendly manner 
and “‘approachability.’” Now, if these two 
sets of qualities do not cancel each other, 
they are at least enough of a contrast so that 
it is pretty hard to exhibit them both at 
once. Yet that is just what the librarian is 
expected to do. 

She turns from administering a blistering 
reproof to the hard-boiled guy who has just 
cut the football scores out of the school’s 
daily paper, and here is a sweet little girl 
waiting to ask how to word the invitations 
to her next party. If the librarian doesn’t 
get that carnivorous look off her face, the 
child will scuttle away feeling like Red Rid- 
ing Hood when the wolf jumped out of her 
grandmother's bed. 

Or perhaps a stuttering boy summons the 
courage to ask for some “‘p-prepared speeches 
for p-practice in p-public speaking.” The 
librarian then faces the task of presenting 
him with a countenance full of kindly sym- 
pathy while at the same time glowering past 
his head at a table of girls who are becom- 
ing hysterical over his efforts. 

Such - situations call for a quick-change 
artist. To Ruth Draper or Cornelia Otis 
Skinner they would be duck soup, but to a 
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simple librarian without dramatic aspirations 
they are, to say the least, a strain on the 
facial muscles. 

Nor are these short-range contacts the 
most difficult. There is the occasion when 
the librarian flashes a word and a shriveling 
glance down the room to a table at the other 
end where the talking has become too loud, 
only to have the wrong party get into the 
line of fire. The innocent creature who thus 
got scorched is utterly wilted, and it will 
take days of smiles and gentle greetings 
before the librarian regains his confidence. 

The most complicated of all are the cases 
where the same person qualifies on different 
occasions for both the “lamb” and the 
“wolf” treatments. It often happens that a 
person who needs the most delicate handling 
and encouragement by the librarian, as his 
reading mentor, will be the very one to 
whom she, as disciplinarian, will have to 
give a stiff reprimand. She must do this in 
the interests of order even though he may 
be lost to her help in the matter of his read- 
ing interests, which is far more important to 
him. Sometimes her changing from Hyde to 
Jekyll at their next encounter will bring him 
round. Sometimes not. 

This dual aspect of the librarian’s job is 
denied by one school of thought which 
maintains that the key to the whole problem 
lies in the personality of the librarian and 
that if she has what it takes (namely pa- 
tience and loving-kindness), sweetness and 
light will prevail at all times in her domain 
while she maintains a serene lamblike de- 
meanor with never a lapse into the wolfish 
snarl. 

First I would like to observe with a nasty 
sneer that most of the adherents of this 
school are safely ensconced in an ivory tower 
somewhere. It all looks simple from there. 
Then I would like to challenge their argu- 
ment on the grounds of efficiency. I am 
willing to concede that it would be entirely 
possible for a librarian, tiptoeing about the 
room, speaking to this group and that with 
a gentle smile, to achieve a desirable atti- 
tude through sheer loving-kindness, but that 
method takes a lot of time. In the mean- 
while one’s library work goes begging. 

“Well,” say the sweetness-and-light group, 
“let it beg. Your work with the children is 
much more important than mere clerical 
routine.” 

Quite so, but it is also very largely de- 
pendent upon clerical work. Teaching the 
use of the catalog, for instance, is very im- 
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portant, but if the librarian has not had time 
to make a catalog, how can she “work with 
the children” on it? 

No, loving-kindness unalloyed is too slow. 
There may be a simple way out of this quan- 
dary, but I am convinced that that is not the 
answer. So until we find it, we school li- 
brarians will have to struggle along, risking 
schizophrenia for the sake of our profession 
even in this era of the integrated personality. 
I, for one, could certainly do with a few 
helpful suggestions. Only please don’t tell 
me there’s nothing to it! 


A LIBRARY’S WORK WITH 
COLORED GROUPS 


(Continued from page 145) 
complaints of neighborhood violations of 
ceiling prices. Of course, there is a steady 
stream of people coming into the office of 
the ration board, and here the library can 
reach many who may never visit a branch. 
A display of posters was set up on point 
rationing and gardening. One is captioned 
“Reading Is Not Rationed.”’ It is a triptych 
with bright blue as the dominant color. 
The center panel carries the caption with a 
facsimile of a canceled ration stamp; color- 
ful book jackets of suitable wartime reading 
are stapled on the other two sides. 

The library has also cooperated with 
groups in the big government-built housing 
unit largely occupied by Negroes. The 
Tenant Council sponsored a general meeting 
on the black-market menace, at which the 
film, ‘Partners in Crime,” distributed by 
the library film bureau, was shown, 

As an essential social and educational 
institution in our way of life, the public 
library, together with the school, is charged 
with the responsibility of promoting among 
the people an understanding of American 
life and institutions. Under no circum- 
stances can the library afford either to side- 
step or ignore current social issues. The 
leaflet of quotations and suggested books 
on ‘The Events of the Week of June 20,” 
issued by the Detroit Public Library after 
the race riots there, speaks volumes for the 
alertness of that library, and gives new 
emphasis to an unmistakable trend in library 
thinking. We are recognizing the need to 
abandon the old tendency to travel the 
middle of the road, and instead to throw 
our weight on to that side of the scales 
which means right, fulfillment for the 
people, justice. 
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6 Rasen rapid recognition of educational 
psychology as a definite field of spe- 
cialization, its phenomenal expansion over 
numerous subjects, its perfection of scientific 
techniques, and the practical applications of 
its findings, have important implications not 
alone for the teacher, but for the school 
librarian as well. 

The librarian should seek a knowledge of 
the many principles evolved by this science, 
so that in countless ways she may broaden 
the outlook of the children under her super- 
vision. A study of this kind, from ele- 
mentary and advanced textbooks which are 
readily accessible, will enable her to develop 
skill in recognizing the reasons for the 
physical reactions and the modes of behavior 
demonstrated by children from day to day. 

The experimental stages of educational 
psychology may be traced back a century 
ago, but as a coherent and organized Ameri- 
can subject, the science dates from the 
publication of Thorndike’s three volumes 
in 1914. Since 1914, the science has been 
included as a new field of study in teacher- 
training institutions. The last two decades 
have witnessed the inclusion of the follow- 
ing topics under the heading of educational 
psychology: child development, adult life, 
social adjustment, adolescence, old age, 
emotional life, intelligence testing, reme- 
dial work, gifted children, mental hygiene, 
nursery schools, and personality. At 
present, workers are seriously considering 
the investigation of a new field—‘“the con- 
viction that schools must definitely teach 
children to love and live the democratic 
way of life.” 

Modern educational psychology has for 
its main purpose the determination of the 
validity of the application of general prin- 
ciples of psychology to educational practice. 
For this purpose the experimental techniques 
employ the most scientific methods of objec- 
tive measurements in the form of mental 
tests, controls, concrete materials, etc. 
Various sciences, especially the biological 
sciences, are scrutinized constantly for pos- 


_* Civil Service Librarian, Bellevue Hospital Medical 
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Educational Psychology in the 
School Library 


By Julian M. Scherr * 





sible applications of their principles to 
educational practices. Thus, educational 
psychology is now investigating for edu- 
cators the suggestion of the physiologist that 
“large doses of Vitamin B would probably 
increase the learning ability of many 
children.” 


Implications for the Librarian 


The following principles of educational 
psychology, chosen from the multitude of 
laws founded on experiment and observa- 
tion, should be of interest to the librarian 
whose daily contacts are with children and 
adolescents. Here lie the reasons behind 
manifestations of clumsiness, stupidity, 
intelligence, and the like. 

1. The early development of the human 
body tends to take place in a fixed direction 
—from the head toward the body proper, 
and from the main axis of the body toward 
the extremities. For example, gross or 
mass movements involving the arms precede 
coordinated and precise movements of the 
fingers. The librarian is familiar with the 
sight of children whose peste actions are 
clumsy. The process of growth, however, 
insures a change from general to specific 
activity. 

2. The steady maturation of the brain 
determines whether a child is ready for 
training at any given time. All attempts to 
hasten a performance by means of special 
training will generally prove ineffective. 
For example, children find certain phases of 
arithmetic and social studies, especially the 
concept of historical time, too difficult to 
comprehend at that conventional time when 
these subjects are taught. Educators intend 
to move up the grade placements of these 
topics to a later year during the elementary 
school period. no ee gee reveal the fact 
that a short period of training, at a later 
age, will yield as high a degree of proficiency 
as a longer period of training at an earlier 
age. On the other hand, not enough pro- 
vision for the child’s potentialities in the 
lower grades is being made in motor skills, 
manual crafts, and musical activity. All 
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these points should be kept in mind by the 
librarian when she attempts to gauge the 
capacity or ability of a child. 


3. The motor development of the child 
increases the number of his play activities 
up to the period of puberty, at which time 
he tends to become a good deal more seden- 
tary. Tables indicate that one such sedentary 
occupation of adolescent boys and girls is the 
reading of books and short stories. The 
rapid decline of so many childhood games 
has an obvious implication, for it suggests 
that the program for children be planned 
with more reference to the future. Training 
in handicrafts, mechanics, woodcraft, and 
nature study, should be added to the curricu- 
lum in early childhood to influence a per- 
son’s leisure time activities as an adult. The 
librarian has an excellent opportunity to aid 
this new type of purposeful activity by lead- 
ing the child to all the requisite reference 
and reading tools. 

4. To aid in the emotional development 
of the child, several factors may be employed 
by the librarian in order to produce pleasur- 
able experiences in the child and spur him 
on to greater effort. Praise, sympathy, recog- 
nition, positive comments, affection, free ac- 
tivity, curiosity, appraisal, humor, are means 
that are suggested from numerous experi- 
ments on emotions. “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath,”’ says the sage in Proverbs 15:1 
—and the educational psychologist agrees. 

5. In the development of social behavior 
in children, it is found that the behavior of 
a group of children, at any given age, will 
be influenced by the adult in charge. When 
the librarian is in charge, rather than a 
pupil, opportunities are more evenly dis- 
tributed for all children to contribute to 
group participation. The librarian holds in 
mind the idea that children should know 
and get along with each other, and that they 
should respect each other's wants. Children 
exhibit individual differences in social re- 
sponse, until at the later age of ten they 
normally identify themselves with a large 
group. Shyness, sensitivity, aggressiveness, 
resourcefulness, and sociability are some 
forms of behavior encountered by the libra- 
rian, who must endeavor to build upon the 
positive assets of each individual for the 
good of the group as a whole. Without 
making her objective obvious, the librarian 
does well in providing the children with 
literature, such as biography, which portrays 
a code of ethics and morals in terms of 
the child’s own experiences. 
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6. In the mental development of the 
child, his mental world grows by leaps and 
bounds. Increase in age gives the child abil- 
ity to maintain his undivided attention to an 
assigned task. Since the constructive view of 
learning encourages discovery and problem 
solving instead of rote learning and parrot- 
like repetition, it becomes evident that, in 
the realm of the mental development of the 
child, the librarian can be of most service to 
the child through her assistance in the for- 
mation of concepts, attitudes, reasoning 
power, and language ability. The librarian 
may improve comprehension by presenting 
context or relationships; she may enrich the 
child’s experience with the aid of supple- 
mentary visual materials, in the form of 
lantern slides, models, charts, globes, maps, 
pictures, etc. Improvement in mental tools, 
such as reference books, is one of the most 
effective ways to increase ability to solve 
problems. The librarian is at hand to pro- 
vide guidance in the development of special 
skills, such as methods of using an index, 
a table of contents, a dictionary, and an en- 
cyclopedia, together with their accompanying 
abbreviations and reference symbols. The 
gradual but persistent use of reference books 
will enable children to exercise a funda- 
mental law of learning, ‘Practice makes per- 
fect.” 

7. Three fundamental axioms are offered 
by educational psychology to the librarian, 
upon which she may construct her working 
premise, that the children of her library ‘‘are 
created free and equal”: 1. On the whole, 
the sexes are practically equal in tested in- 
telligence. 2. Inherited potentialities reach 
their fruition only through the environment. 
3. From experimental data, the full mental 
development of an individual arrives be- 
tween 14 and 20 years of age. 


Practical Applications 


In innumerable ways the librarian may aid 
in carrying out the latest principles of edu- 
cational psychology so that “for rivers that 
flow without regard to man’s intent, she may 
change their courses and deepen their chan- 
nels to make them more serviceable.” In 
cooperation with the teacher, the librarian 
fulfills the broader view of education by 
making the library a very active part of the 
intellectual life of the school. 

The environment of the library should 
effect an atmosphere in which children can 
grow physically, mentally, and emotionally. 

(Continued on page 183) 
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What 


Next? 


By Ruth M. E. Hennig * 


HAT next? It can be a question, it 

may be an exclamation, it surely is the 
thought in the minds of all seniors in high 
school. 

What can the school library do to help 
solve this problem intelligently for those 
who are planning to go to college, for those 
who need to be introduced to schools of 
higher learning, for those who are joining 
the multitudes working for a living, work- 
ing for defense? All should be introduced 
to the various opportunities that are open in 
possible fields of endeavor. So many of our 
pupils are acquainted with only a fraction of 
the possibilities that lie ahead that we, as 
librarians, must show them the new and 
varied trends that lie before them. 

At the Girls’ High School in Boston, this 
problem is worked out not only through the 
cooperation of various departments within 
the school, but with the close cooperation of 
the Boston Public Library as well. The head- 
master, with his vocational guidance director 
and librarian, set aside the month of October 
as College Month. As ideas and work pro- 
gressed, the project grew from College 
Month to Career Month. 

Posters, gay, descriptive, colorful, and in- 
structive, were made by students in the art 
classes, giving information comparable to 
the following: 

Have you decided to be a nurse? 

Do you know where you will train? 

What are the requirements ? 

PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE! 

See the Library exhibit. 

Are you preparing for college? 

Have you thought about tuition and other ex- 

penses ? 


Do you know about scholarships? 
See the catalogs and books in the Library. 


PREPARE FOR THE FUTURE! 
Are you planning to be—a dietitian—a labora- 
tory technician—etc. 


Have you decided where to train? See your 

advisor. 

Visit the exhibit in the Library. 

These posters and others in a similar vein 
were evident throughout the building on 
corridor bulletin boards, in the library, and 
in all senior rooms. The library display that 
they referred to was in two parts, one to be 
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handled and studied, the other a museum 
type of display. On the table was a book 
trough with a poster caption — WHAT 
Next!! The books displayed were those 
dealing with jobs and professions open to 
women. Some books were nonfiction, others 
were stories. Both have their place in inter- 
esting the student. A few of the titles 
follow: 


Alsop, G. F. and McBride, M. F. She's Off to 
College. Vanguard Press. c1940 

. She’s Off to Work. Vanguard Press. c1941 

Banning, M. C. Women for Defense. Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce. c1942 

Book, W. F. How to Succeed in College. War- 
wick and York. ¢c1927 

Brooke, E. E. Right Job for You and How to 
Get It. Noble and Noble. c1941 

Comstock, A. L. American College Girl. Page. 
c1930 

Marsh, C. S. American Universities. and Colleges 
4th ed. American Council on Education. c1940 

Nall, T. O. New Occupations for Youth. Asso- 
ciation Press. c1938 

Oglesby, Catherine. Business Opportunities for 
Women. rev. ed. Harper. c1937 

Raffensperger, H. E. College and Universit) 
Scholarships. New Era Teachers Service. c1935 

Tunis, J. R. Choosing a College. WHarcourt, 
Brace. ¢1939 





Needless to say, the Career Series pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead were very much in 
evidence and widely read. 

On the tables were school and college 
catalogs and bulletins showing campus views 
and college life. Less well known schools 
and courses were equally well featured with 
outstanding colleges. Each week these were 
changed so that the students became ac- 
quainted with a diversity of schools. A list 
of the advisors for these schools was posted 
so that the pupils would know with what 
teacher to confer concerning their problems. 
Scholarship information was also made 
available. 

Very much in evidence was Vocational 
Trends and its varied reprints, monographs, 
job series, and vocational guide index. This 
is a service of Science Research Associates, 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

In our museum display case were various 
college banners, loving cups, and two beauti- 
ful, large dolls—debutantes—dressed by our 
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younger ai in the Annex who take sew- 
ing. One doll in her college cap and gown 
represented ‘Higher Education”; the other, 
dressed as a Red Cross Nurse, represented 
much needed ‘‘Service.” Appropriate books 
were also on display, as well as a color chart 
which created a great deal of interest. The 
explanatory card for this chart read: 

Find your vocation on the colored wheel. See 
Miss X for a conference. 
The full title of this chart is ‘Minnesota 
occupational rating scales and counseling 
profile,” another publication of the Science 
Research Associates, Test Service Division, 
c1941. The authors are D. G. Paterson, 
C. d’A. Gerken, and M. E. Hahn. 

On an adjoining bulletin board was a 
poster with the following caption: 

Are you in doubt as to whether you really want 

further study??? 
Ask Miss X to let you try one of her Preference 
Tests and find out. 

They're fun! 

They're informative! 

They're new! 

Talk to your teacher. 

Talk to your advisor. 

Talk to your parents. 

Sign your name below for an interview. 


On still another bulletin board were gay 
book jackets advertising books of interest 


that could be obtained from the Boston Pub- 

lic Library or any of its branches. In our 

school library we try always to send our 

pupils to the public library for further study, 

and for the purpose of bridging the gap 

from school to college library, and from 

school to the outside world. Many of the 

books used for the exhibit were borrowed 

from the school department, and among 

those advertised for further reading were 

the following titles from the Boston Public 

Library: 

Carlisle, N. V. and McFerran, Doris. 
ice Career for Girls. Dutton 

Fedder, Ruth. Girl Grows Up. McGraw-Hill 

Hall, Marjory. Success in Reserve. Houghton 

Keliher, A. V., ed. Picture Fact Books: A/r 
Workers, Movie Workers, News Workers, 
Nurses at Work, Textile Workers, Librarians 
at Work, Office Workers, Radio Worker. 
Harper. c1940 

Lingenfelter, R. R. and Kitson, H. D. Vocations 
for Girls. Harcourt 

Lovejoy, C. E. So You're Going to College. 
rev. ed. Simon & Schuster 

Maule, Frances. Girl with a Pay-Check. Harper 

Peckham, Betty. Séy Hostess. Nelson 

— C. L. Your Career in Nursing. McGraw- 

1 

Sutherland, Dorothy. 

Nurse? Doubleday 


Civil Serv- 


Do You Want To Be a 
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“WHAT NEXT?” EXHIBIT 


To focus attention on the exhibit and its 
possibilities, assemblies were held for the 
seniors at which time we had young gradu- 
ates return to tell of their experiences and 
successes. One of our graduates from the 
Class of '34 was a fine example of the pupil 
who must go to work after graduation, but 
who through keen interest in her job fur- 
thered her education by attending night col- 
lege and becoming a full-fledged lawyer. 
She stressed the advantages of practical ex- 
perience in opening the way for future 
advancement. 

Several of our pupils who had received 
scholarships returned to tell what a college 
education had meant to them. These talks 
stimulated much thinking among our seniors 
and we find now that they are reading along 
more serious lines of study. Outstanding are 
the Career Series, published by the Institute 
for Research, Chicago, and the Guidance 
Leaflets, published by U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education. 

The spirit of ‘what next” has permeated 
our school. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Compiled by Matilde Kelly * 


The Council on Books in Wartime, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, has a subscription plan whereby 
librarians may obtain a series of 6 posters publicizing 
books on the Council’s ‘‘Recommended War Book Lists.’’ 
Posters will be issued concurrently with the lists, every 
other month. The subscription price is $2 for the series 
of six posters, 14” xX 22” in size. 

“The Letter Perfect Lettering Guide’’ manufactured by 
Cardinell, Montclair, N.J., and sold by many stationery 
and artists supply stores at $1, is a handy gadget for 
hand lettering. The directions which come with the guide 
are very vague but a little practice makes it possible for 
the amateur to turn out a quick, professional appearing 
job. The largest letter which may be made with the 
guide is 34” high and 4” wide. 


* ALLA. Public Relations Committee. 





FOUND my friend Peter sitting with a 
closed book before him. He looked tired. 
I told him so. 

“IT am tired,” he admitted. ‘I just finished 
not reading this book. It’s a long one, too, 
790 pages,” he said, holding it up. 

“Not reading it,” I repeated. It’s a habit 
of mine to repeat the other person’s sent- 
ences. It saves depreciation of brain cells 
and they like it anyway. ‘That shouldn't be 


_ tiring.” 


“Just one, no,” Peter said, “But not read- 
ing a hundred is quite a task. Especially 
when you're working against time. It’s all 
very well not to read a hundred books a year, 
but to not read a hundred books in a couple 
of weeks takes effort. And I’m a busy man.” 

“But who would want to not read a hun- 
dred books!’’ I said. 

‘WfGndreds, of people, thousands of 
people, millions of people,” Peter waved 
his arms excitedly. “Ever since I got the 
idea I've had letters pouring in demanding 
that I finish it.” 

“Tt, it!” I said. “What's it?” 

“My list.” 

Peter sat down again, more calm. He lit 
a cigarette. 

“It all began some time ago during some 
Book Week, or Author Week, or Press 
Week, or Laundry Week. I asked several 
famous people for lists of ten books they 
would not like to be left with on a desert 
island.” He looked thoughtful. “Though 
why anyone would want to be left on a 
desert island with or without ten books has 
always been beyond me. But anyway, I got 
such a good response—”’ 

“What were the lists like?’’ I broke in. 
You have to keep Peter primed. 

“Oh, the usual thing. The same ones 
people always say they want to be left with 
on an island. Probably wouldn’t be caught 
dead reading them any other place,” he 
added. “Shakespeare, Plato, Bacon’s Essays, 
Euripides, stuff like that.” 

“I don’t see anything very original there,” 
I protested. 

“No,” said Peter. ‘But that’s when I got 
my idea.” 





* Publicity Assistant, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public 
Library. 
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Nothing Further to Adler 


By Sarah Leslie Wallace * 





“Idea for what?” I demanded. Peter 
loves to drag things out. 

“For my list,” he pulled a long sheet of 
paper out of his pocket. “I had just finished 
it when you came.” 

He unfolded it and read the title. 

“One Hundred Books Not Worth Read- 
ing: a selected list of books you can afford 
to miss.” 

“One Hundred Books NOT Worth Read- 
ing?” I_echoed. “Don’t you mean worth 
reading?” 

“No, I don’t! No, I don’t!” cried Peter. 
“How many lists of a hundred books worth 
reading have you seen?” 

“Too many,” I said. ‘I’m always going to 
dinner and having the lady on the other side 
ask, “Have you read The Moon Is Down 
over the White Cliffs?? Then I say ‘No.’ 
Then she looks at me the way a dietitian 
looks at a fried egg and says, ‘But you must, 
you simply must. It’s at the head of Quimby 
Mortimer Whatsit’s list.’ ”’ 

“That's precisely it,” Peter said, triumph- 
ant. “It came over me all of a sudden that 
no one could keep abreast with the tide of 
books being published today. And the war's 
made it worse with everybody learning first 
aid and collecting waste paper. The average 
person doesn’t have time to read at all. Does 





he want a list of books he must read or be 
damned? No. As long as he’s not reading 
he wants to know what books not to read 
first. And that’s where this comes in,” and 
Peter tapped the list. 

“How did you go about compiling it?” 
I asked. 

“First I had to have a board of experts, 
critics, you know,” said Peter. ‘They add 
tone. They had to be entirely biased, preju- 
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diced and susceptible to outside influence. 
They conscientiously did not read a hundred 
books and then submitted their selections to 
me. I went over them and picked the titles 
most frequently mentioned. You'd be sur- 

rised how many were on last week’s list of 
books to be read at all costs.” 

“Not really!” I exclaimed. 

“But that was last week,’’ he said. ‘And 
of course, they’re old now.” 

“What's on this list of yours?” I was 
curious. 

“Almost all the books that are on the 
What Everybody's Reading in Boston list,” 
he said. ; 

“But if they’re actually reading them 
there—” I protested. 

“Oh, Boston!’’ Peter tossed it off. “It’s 
different. Besides, think how nice for you 
the next time you sit beside one of these 
Great Readers at dinner.” 

“How so?” I humor Peter. 

“She says to you, ‘Have you read The 
Moon Is Down over the White Cliffs; it’s 
at the head of Quimby Mortimer Whatsit’s 
list, you know.’ Don’t say ‘No’ and leave it 
at that. Look at her as if she were a fried 
egg with a broken yolk at that and say, ‘I’ve 
just finished not reading it. It’s at the head 
of Peter's One Hundred Books Not Worth 


Reading. 1 never miss not reading every 


book on his list. And that one’s starred!’ 
She'll wilt, you see if she doesn’t.” 

“What do you mean it’s starred?” 

“That's a little added service,’ Peter said. 
“I starred those most worth not reading a 
second time.” 

“But,” I leered at him. ‘Wait until the 
librarians get wind of it. The A.L.A. will 
polish you off in short order. Those lists 
will hit them right where they live.” 

“That’s what you think,” crowed Peter. 
“My board of experts was made up mostly 
of librarians.” 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Simple,”’ explained Peter. “According to 
their own admission librarians don’t read 
more books than anybody. They’re going to 
be my biggest supporters.” 

“It doesn’t seem right to me,” I protested. 

“That's because you haven't thought it 
out,” said Peter. “Circulation is falling off 
in all libraries. That means fewer readers, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Ye-es,”” I admitted slowly. 

“That means that a larger percentage of 
the population is not reading and that those 
who do read are reading less.” 

“Ye-es,” I said again. 
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Peter sat back smugly. 

“There you are,” he said. “Those people 
who are not reading are taxpayers. The li- 
brary is largely tax-supported. The library 
wants to serve its supporters. So, if the tax- 
payers are not reading it’s the library's duty 
to help them. The librarian is the one to 
whom they turn to find out what not to 
read,” 

“I suppose you're right,” I admitted again. 

“Sure, I’m right,” Peter said. “I’m so 
right that the American Library Association 
is backing me while I do research on a new 
bibliography.” 

“What will it be?” I asked, interested. 

“A standard catalog of books not for a 
public library,” Peter rattled off. ‘‘It will be - 
a guide of what not to order.” 

“But how are you going to launch the 
scheme, Peter?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, easy,” smiled Peter. “It’s going to 
be published as part of the No-Book-of-the- 
Month Club.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 
this?” 

“It’s just another little idea I had for busy 
people who don’t want to be left out of 
things,” Peter explained. “Members simply 
agree not to read four books a year. In 
return the Club guarantees not to send 
them any books, even at regular rates, and 
of course, offers absolutely no dividends. 
There’s just one difficulty I have to iron out 
yet,” he admitted. 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“I’m having a little trouble persuading 
the publishers not to publish the books the 
Club selects.” 

“Not the progressive companies,” I said. 

“Oh, I'll persuade them.” Peter tossed off 
a couple of perfect smoke rings. He looked 
pleased. 

“Well,” I conceded, “you may have some- 
thing there at that.” 

“I have.” Peter was confident. “I plan to 
follow this with a selected list of books not 
to give for Christmas. It will be classified: 
Books Grandmother Won't Want for Christ- 
mas, Books Father Won't Want for Christ- 
mas, Books Mother Won’t Want for Christ- 
mas—you know. And for Children’s Book 
Week I’m planning a two-color job, Ten 
Books Every Child Should Not Know.” 

“I wish you luck,” I said, not taking my 
hat and not opening the door. 

“Thanks,” said Peter. ‘I’m not worried. 
It’s got the Good Housekeeping seal and the 
approval of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Committee on Foods already.” 


“Is there more to 
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ook selection is a fundamental of public 

library work. The guiding principles 
and basic philosophy should be familiar to 
trustees, staff, and library patrons and from 
time to time should be aired, exposed to the 
strong sunlight of critical analysis and, if 
necessary, readjusted to meet changed condi- 
tions. Book selection is a library science be- 
cause there are basic laws and principles to 
be learned. It is also an art because these 
principles must be skillfully applied and 
adapted to local needs and varying circum- 
stances. 

Theories and ways of book selection are 
navigation methods. The authoritative 
method especially appeals to those who are 
well regimented and wish decisions to be 
made by others. Their constant thought 
is to refer all vexatious decisions to some 
guide, list, some person speaking as with 
authority. The difficulty is that if you 
depend too completely on the judgment of 
others you may lose the skill of walking 
alone and there are distances which must be 
traveled in this fashion. Also, authorities 
are not to be trusted with blind faith for 
they make errors, contradict each other, and 
at times offer dubious wisdom. Much gen- 
eral reviewing of books is informational 
but not authoritative. If it is inadvisable 
to depend too greatly on others giving book 
judgments in a general way, from a dis- 
tance, and without knowledge of local cir- 
cumstance, it is a greater folly to depend 
unduly upon one’s own judgment and fail 
to use the painstaking work of qualified 
experts of wide experience. As is true of 
so much of library work, one must select a 
golden mean between the extremes. 

If a person selects books for others he 
should write, to have some firsthand 
knowledge of the problems involved; he 
should read, to have the necessary back- 
ground for judging and comparing books; 
and he should have a tolerant sympathetic 
understanding of .the intellectual needs, 
hungers, and limitations of the readers 
whom he represents. As lifetime students 
we can spade, seed, and cultivate some small 
section of the vast fields of knowledge 
where we can be thoroughly at home and a 


* Librarian, Newton, Massachusetts, Free Library. 
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Book Selection 
By Harold A. Wooster * 








modest expert or qualified authority, in our 
own right. Such a basis is most helpful 
for a selector of books. It is also true that 
practically every community has its experts 
and authorities whose experience is freely 
available to a library. 

When the preservation of knowledge, 
rather than its tks bane was the library 
ideal, major attention was fixed on the book 
to be selected, thinking primarily of its 
relationship with the books already owned, 
in giving completeness or distinction to the 
book collection. The theory was that if 
you collected books of value and good 
reputation you would ipso facto have a val- 
uable library. Inferior books were rigidly 
excluded, as lowering the tone and standard 
of your library. This “value” theory con- 
tributed to building the foundations and 
framework of many public libraries and is 
the basis for special and reference collec- 
tions. In practical life this approach to 
book selection can be too theoretical, too 
limited in range, and create too wide a gap 
between what people should be interested 
in, according to literary and _ scholastic 
theory, and what they actually are interested 
in because of their personal tastes and in- 
terests. The tendency of this theory is 
towards the museum and school and away 
from the market place. 

A very different emphasis appears when 
the decision passes largely from the collec- 
tion builder to the library user and the 
mercantile theory is used—that the cus- 
tomer is right and one’s major responsibil- 
ity is to meet his desires of the moment. 
It is of course true that these desires may 
be foolish, inconsequential, perhaps even 
harmful, but the theory is that it is ad- 
visable to cater to these interests or someone 
else will and your institution will be small, 
of limited appeal, and lacking in public 
support.. If demand is recognized as the 
ruling principle of book selection, the 
library's responsibility for direction, guid- 
ance, and literary standards is reduced to a 
minimum. The book selector is not ex- 
pected to be a scholar but a person of wide 
interests, sensitive to public trends, inter- 
ested in book showmanship and salesman- 
ship. Books of careful statement and 
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painstaking research are sidetracked for 
journalistic books with zip, punch and ac- 
tion. The effort is to please the general 
public. The difficulty is the old one of 
seeking popularity by lowering literary 
standards and losing one’s justification for 
existence. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
catering to mass book demands would make 
the public library a slightly glorified cousin 
of the drug and department store book col- 
lection and librarians would be book clerks. 


A public library is a business institution, 
an investment of public funds in book serv- 
ices, and must give good returns for the 
money invested. A business approach to 
book selection tries to secure a maximum 
result with a minimum expenditure of 
effort and money through the use of re- 
prints, publishers’ remainders, quantity 
orders at increased discounts, textbook edi- 
tions. Within the limits of securing 
quality and quantity there is a practical 
business problem of book selection and 
stretching library dollars which should not 
dominate or be ignored. 

In certain ways a public library is con- 
sidered as a public arm, an instrument of 
state. It has been accepted as a general 
principle that a library should not supply 
“subversive literature’ although there has 
been a lively difference of opinion as to 
where the line should be drawn. The mat- 
ter of protecting public morals is another 
moot point. The growth of nationalism 
envisages libraries as sources of propaganda 
for the state. The library book selector has 
to be alert to see that balance, independence, 
and broad-mindedness are not sacrificed to 
following lines of least resistance. There 
are many selfish interests glad to select 
books for the library and even supply them 
without cost. 


The personality, background, and ex- 
perience of the person who selects books 
has its influence even though his personal 
book preferences are kept properly under 


control. One of the special values of edu- 
cational training is to develop a sense of 
logic and reason. Instead of snap judg- 
ments on insufficient evidence or emotional 
appeal, the trained mind should marshall 
the facts and come to a logical conclusion. 
There are reasons why a book should be 
added and other reasons why it should not; 
it is a part of the art of book diagnosis to 
reach a reasonable, logical conclusion in an 
efficient manner. 
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The practice of book selection as it has 
worked out in successful public library 
practice has certain natural divisions. It is 
the special contribution of the library board 
to work for an adequate book appropriation 
and to make forceful presentation of this 
need to the appropriation authorities, to 
approve of any changes of policy concern- 
ing book selection, to select a librarian to 
whom it is willing to delegate authority, 
and to be available as a board of review 
for vexatious questions which may arise 
from time to time. The librarian should 
bring leadership, special experience, train- 
ing, and certain natural aptitude to the duty 
and responsibility of book selection. Instead 
of being a one-man job, this responsibility 
should be delegated to department heads 
and staff members in such a way as to give 
the library the advantage of their direct 
contact with the requirements of the library 
users. In turn, library staff members should 
understand and support the book selection 
policy of their library, should feel a special 
responsibility in reporting important book 
needs and shortages which come to their 
attention, and be as well informed as pos- 
sible as to the book resources of the insti- 
tution. It is a comfort to know that a 
public library is not the sole source of book 
supply for a community. There are readers 
whose interests are below library standards, 
others who are specialized to a degree be- 
yond library resources. There are books 
which individuals should purchase for them- 
selves, others which they may very well rent 
from commercial libraries, others to be bor- 
rowed from specialized libraries. It is a 
grave responsibility that so many depend 
upon the library so completely. Poor judg- 
ment in selecting books deprives patrons 
of material which should be available for 
their use. Every unwise purchase means a 
good book which cannot be bought. To 
meet the proper book demands of the com- 
munity requires a substantial reservoir of 
material representing the best available 
literature of previous generations. Into this 
reservoir a constant substantial stream of the 
best mew books must be added and there 
must be a drainage system to remove obso- 
lete and dead material. 

The principles and methods of book 
selection which have been mentioned are all 
valid. All might apply to a single act of 
book purchasing but usually one principle 
steps forward and takes precedence. Wise 
book-buying calls for a philosophy and 
technique in fine working order. 
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Duplicating Titles of Children’s Books 


By Frances Dill Gish * 


T* selection of books for young people 

is a relatively simple matter when the 
children’s librarian has only one children’s 
room for which to purchase books. Selec- 
tion becomes more difficult when there are 
many branch libraries and stations not 
staffed with children’s librarians and the 
individual who buys books for young people 
has little time to spend in any one branch 
library or station. 

Then she must devise means for finding 
out which titles should be duplicated and 
how much duplication of each title is justi- 
fied. No two people would ever find the 
same answer to these problems. No one 
person will ever be satisfied with the 
answers she finds. Duplicating titles for a 
large collection of books which circulate 
through many branches and stations is no 
exact science. It is, at best, merely a search 
for efficiency in buying and it involves the 
whole philosophy of library service to chil- 
dren. 


We will all agree that we do not buy 
books for circulation. On the other hand 
we do try to buy books which will answer 
the needs and desires of children; and 
books which answer these needs and desires 
will circulate. So, in a sense, efficiency in 
our duplication of titles can be measured 
to an extent by circulation figures. 


Certain popular series answer the reading 
desires of many children and these books 
would have a large circulation in our libra- 
ries. Yet children’s librarians do not con- 
sider the purchase of such titles justified 
because they fall below the literary and 
intellectual standard we have arbitrarily set 
for children’s reading. 


We do not always agree on what specific 
titles attain this minimum literary and in- 
tellectual standard. We do agree, however, 
on the principal that the inclusion of specific 
titles in our collection will be guided by 
standards rather than by potential circula- 
tion. After the title has been accepted, 
the extent to which it is duplicated will be 
guided by its circulation. In short, we may 
say the initial purchase of a title is ar- 
bitrarily made by children’s librarians while 


* Children’s Librarian, Tulare County F Li 
Visalia, California. ee 
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the duplication of the title is guided by the 
needs and desires of the children themselves 
as expressed in the number of times they 
borrow the book from the library. 


Even in our duplication of titles we re- 
main somewhat arbitrary. Many of us are 
inclined to spend an undue proportion of 
our funds for books which will be read only 
by the precocious child. This policy is not 
to be condemned provided it is used with 
moderation. 


In the table below there is a study of the 
comparative circulation of 113 titles found 
in the 1942 supplement of the Children’s 
Catalog. One copy of each title was placed 
in a branch of the Tulare County Library 
situated in a small town of about 5,000. 
There is no children’s librarian in this 
branch. The children’s librarian from the 
county office gives book talks to each class 
in this community only once during the 
school year. Therefore many of the new 
titles had to introduce themselves to the 
children and to circulate under their own 
steam. Most of the verbal publicity which 
the books received had to come from the 
children themselves recommending the 
books to each other. 


In purchasing additional copies of books 
studied, the county office pursued the fol- 
lowing policy. The book was first read and 
approved. Then the title was either dupli- 
cated to a slight or moderate degree, or, if 
it seemed questionable that children would 
read the book, a test copy was tried in one 
or more branches before any duplication at 
all was made. This policy of buying slows 
up the duplication of certain titles; but it 
saves the children’s librarian the pain of 
seeing unwanted books languishing on li- 
brary shelves. 

The children’s librarian must always keep 
three questions in mind when she buys 
books. Did the author try to do something 
that was worth doing? Did he do it well? 
Will children like what he has done? On 
the first two questions hangs the initial 
purchase of one copy of a book. On the 
last question depends the duplication of the 
titles. When a book combines distinctive 
merit with popularity it quite obviously de- 
serves widespread duplication. 
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A glimpse at the chart below reveals that 
the circulation of individual titles in a small 
town library during a six-months period 
ranged from 0 to 19. The six highest 
in circulation were, as one might expect, 
picture books and easy books. 

The book which ran seventh in circula- 
tion was Little Town on the Prairie a full- 
length story which is double-starred in the 
Children’s Catalog. This is an example of 
a book which combines distinctive merit 
with popularity and is one which should be 
duplicated freely. 

At the bottom of the list there are seven 
titles which did not circulate at all. Trans- 
ferred to other branches these books have 
been read some; but if our experience with 
books in the past is any guide to the future, 
the reading of these titles by children in 
this county will be almost negligible. These 
seven titles certainly measure up to our 
first two criteria in selecting children’s 
books. What the authors tried to do was 
worth doing; and he or she did his or her 
work well. It is in the third criterion that 
these books did not stand the test for much 
duplication in this county. 

Why were these books not read? One 
can only speculate on the answer. Perhaps 
they are for the precocious child and the 


right children did not happen to find them 
during their six months in a particular 


branch where they were first placed. Per- 
haps the subject matter will appeal more to 
high school students and adults. Perhaps 
these books require a children’s librarian 
to help introduce them to the individual 
child. 

Narcissa Whitman, Poor Richard, and 
George Washington's World were read by 
children in this community, and these books 
are as difficult to read as the seven titles 
which were not read. Why did this hap- 
pen? Again one speculates. Perhaps it 
was mere chance. Perhaps there is a reason. 
The Oregon Trail is familiar to children of 
the West, and certainly Benjamin Franklin 
and George Washington are known to every 
school child whereas Poe, Whitman, Simon 
Bolivar, and the word “economics” are not 
familiar to elementary school children. 

The popularity of a book depends on its 
subject and manner of presentation. Some 
subjects have a universal attraction for chil- 
dren while others are localized in their 
appeal. If the subject matter is intrinsically 
interesting to children they will overlook 
many faults in presentation. The presenta- 
tion of a subject includes style and develop- 
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ment of ideas as well as such physical 
aspects of a book as type, illustrations, and 
general format. A skilled author and book- 
maker -can arouse interest in a subject 
which would not of itself have much appeal 
to children. 


The duplication of titles for libraries 
which have many branches and stations is a 
subject for endless discussion and disagree- 
ment. In the final analysis, however, a 
good test is the pragmatic one—namely, is 
the book read—provided that we remember 
that two children reading George Washing- 
ton’s World might be as socially valuable 
as nineteen children reading Little Town. 


Title Number of circulations 


in 6 months 


ee ee” ror rae | 

AusTIN Peter Churchmouse ........ 18 

GRAMATKY Loopy ion eee 

GaG Nothing at All 14 

Hayrwoop Betsy and Billy 

REY Curious George 

Witper Little Town on the Prairie .. 

Garst Kit Carson 

MEANS Whispering Girl 

LEAF Munro Leaf's Fun Book 

McC.Loskey Make Way for Ducklings 

GANN- All American 

WHITNEY Place for Ann 

FOLLETT Ocean Outposts 

Estes The Moffats 

CHALMERS Fancy Be Good ... 

Meics Vanished Island 

Mason’ Susannah, the 

LONG Singing Sisters 

HENDERSON Augustus and the Moun- 
tains 

HAWKINS 
Children 

WILSON 

BLAKESLEE 
| ie a, 3 

Du Bois Flying Locomotive ... 

VAN STOCKUM Pegeen ............ 

SAYERS Tag-Along Tooloo .......... 

PETERSHAM American ABC . 

MEADER Blueberry Mountain 

JOHNSON Little Book of Prayers .... 

GoEtz Panchita 

BurRTON Calico, the Wonder Horse 

BrRiER Smoke Eater 

BowMAN Wéinabojo 

McSWIGAN Snow Treasure 

JOHNSON Rolf 

HuNT John of Pudding Lane .. 

De ANGELI Elin’s Amerika .... 

CHOATE Crimson Shawl a9 

CoOATSWORTH Houseboat Summer . 

BRONSON Horns and Antlers ... 

Rounps. Blind Colt ............... 

Ross In Mexico They Say 

McCLINTocK Story of New England 

LATHROP Colt from Moon Mountain 

HARPER Easter Chimes 

Gray Adam of the Road 

Gattt Wrath of Moto 


(Continued on page 159) 


Pioneer Cow 
Prayers and Graces for Little 


Shooting Star 
Fighting Ships 
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Short Fiction for High School Students 


By Florence Allman t 


ANprEws, M. R. S. The Perfect Tribute. 

“The perfect tribute’’ on the Gettysburg speech is 
rendered directly to Lincoln, in a Washington hospital, 
by a wounded soldier who had read the address in a 
morning newspaper. 

Bianco, M. W. Osher People’s Houses. 

A young girl, on her own in New York, serves as 
companion, cook, and tea room assistant. She keeps 
her courage and good disposition and learns much 
about life. 

Buck, P. S. Young Revolutionist. 

A boy runs away from the service of the temple and 
joins the army of Sun Yat-sen. 

BYRNE, DONN. Messer Marco Polo. 

The love story of the great medieval traveler, Marco 
Polo, and the beautiful daughter of Kubla Khan. 

*CATHER, W. S. My Mortal Enemy. 

Story of a woman who renounces wealth for love and 
becomes embittered. 

CATHERWOOD, M. H. Romance of Dollard. 
Canada in 1660 is the background for a story of a 
perilous expedition and an encounter with the Iroquois 
Indians. 

*CHASE, M. E. Dawn in Lyonesse. 

Ellen, a Cornish fisherman’s daughter, has for a 
suitor an unexpressive man who can offer her only a 
humble home. 

CoATSWoORTH, E. J. 
(y) 

Dramatic tale of an English lad’s winter of captivity 
with the Abenakis on the bitter wilderness trail from 
the Maine coast to Canada. 

CoATSWORTH, E. J. A Toast to the King. 
Three young girls, Tory by tradition and inheritance, 
maintain their principles in the face of mounting 
opposition and suspicion at the time of the siege of 
Boston. 

De La RocHe, Mazo. Portrait of a Dog. 

Story of Bunty, a Scotch terrier, whose joy of living, 
loyalty, and courage not even blindness could daunt. 

FETZER, HERMAN. Big Snow. 

Describes the joys of a country Christmas in Ohio. 

FETZER, HERMAN. Jacoby’s Corners. 
Pre-industrial farm-life as seen by a thirteen-year-old 
boy who finds in it joy and security and love of life 
beyond anything he had imagined. 

GALE, ZONA. Miss Lulu Bett. 

How an unthanked drudge in the household of her 
married sister finds release by a hard path makes a 
story appealing in its humor and pathos. 

GALE, ZONA. Papa La Fleur. 

Two sisters had their wish fulfilled: a chance to leave 
their bee farm and to try life in Chicago. 

GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. Geod Shepherd. 

A moving story of a simple shepherd who went each 
year with his dog and his bellwether into the bleak 
Iceland mountains to gather wandering sheep before 
winter caught them. 

Hae, E. E. The Man Without a Country. 

An American officer wished that he might never hear 
of the United States again, and as punishment had his 
wish fulfilled. 

HILTON, JAMES. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips. 

The beautiful and moving story of an English school- 
master and of his associations with three generations 
of schoolboys. 

+ Head, Catalog Department, Hammond, Indiana, Pub- 

lic Library. 

* For mature readers. 
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HILTON, JAMES. Lest Horizon. 

Adventures of four people kidnapped in an airplane 
and taken to the mysterious lamasery of Shangri-La, 
high up in the mountains of Tibet. 

Hotes, W. J. Battle Stations! 

Five submarines in the midst of a great naval battle 
carry on activities which make a vivid story. 

Hoimes, W. J. Enemy Sighted. 

Another story of modern naval warfare. 

JAMIESON, L. S. Aftack! 

A small American force patrolling the South Atlantic 
intercepts the much larger force of a European power 
dashing across the Atlantic to South America. 

JOHNSON, JOSEPHINE. Now in November. 
Margaret looks back over the ten years of the family’s 
life on the farm, and particularly the last year when 
disaster seemed imminent. 

KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Happy Land. 

A heart-warming story about an ordinary middle-west 
family whose son is killed while fighting with the 
Pacific fleet. 

KANTOR, MACKINLAY. The Voice of Bugle Ann 
Bugle Ann was a hunting dog, the pride and joy of 
an old Missouri sportsman who, stoically, with no 
remorse, served a prison term for shooting the sheep- 
man he believed had killed his dog. 

KENT, L. A. Mrs. Appleyard’s Year. 

A happy family atmosphere of quarrels and quibbling 
and private jokes characterizes this portrait of a Boston 
matron with grown children and a decided husband 

LANE, R. W. Let the Hurricane Roar. 

A straightforward and exciting story of a pioneer life. 

MarTIN, G. V. For Our Vines Have Tender 
Grapes. 

Pa and Ma Jackson and their very likable little girl, 
Selma, live on a farm in a Norwegian community in 
Wisconsin. 

MASEFIELD, JOHN. Taking of the Gry. 

The capture of a munitions ship by a young English 
sailor during a civil war in a fictitious Central Ameri 
can republic in 1911. 

Mirza, Y. B. Son of the Sword. (y) 

A stirring story of nomad life, with Jilu, the son of 
a Kurdish chief, as hero. 

Morey, C. D. Parnassus on Wheels. 

Breezy and enjoyable story of a spinster of thirty-nine, 
who impulsively buys a wagon van of books and starts 
out on country roads for an adventure. 

Muir, JOHN. Stickeen. 

Thrilling account of the narrow escape of the author 
and his dog, when caught in a storm on an Alaskan 
glacier. 

Mukerji, D. G. Chief of the Herd. (y) 
Recounts the adventures of Sirdar, the leader of a herd 
of elephants and of Rhada, whom Sirdar liberated 
from captivity. 

NATHAN, Ropert. The Enchanted Voyage. 

In his homemade sailboat on wheels, ineffectual, gentle 
Hector Peckett sailed the highways and met adventure 
bravely. 


NATHAN, ROBERT. The Journey of Tapiola. 
A timid little Yorkshire terrier, accompanied by a 
canary, ran away to be a hero, but after uncomfortable 
adventures, was grateful to be found and returned to 
his home. 


*NATHAN, ROBERT. Portrait of Jennie. 
The story of a gifted artist who could not find himself 


and of a strange and lovely girl he met one wet 
winter twilight on the mall in Central Park. 
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NATHAN, RoBertT. Road of Ages. 

A great caravan of Jews, driven out of the Western 
world, migrates to the Gobi desert. They represent a 
miserable mass of suffering humanity. 

NATHAN, RoBErRT. Sea-Gull Cry. 

A romance develops when a professor discovers Polish 
refugees living in a scow. 

NATHAN, RoBERT. Tap/ola’s Brave Regiment. 
More whimsey about the Yorkshire terrier. 

NATHAN, ROBERT. They Went on Together. 

A simple, ordinary family, with the rest of their 
townsfolk, are being forced to evacuate their homes 
because of war. 

NATHAN, ROBERT. Winter in April. 

A story of the affection and comradeship between 
Henry Pennifer and his granddaughter, just turning 
fifteen. 

PyLteE, Howarp. Otto of the Silver Hand. (y) 
A spirited story of the robber barons and the feudal 
stronghold of medieval Germany. 

nace, A. C.. B.-A. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. 

A resourceful family preserved smiling faces under 
the most discouraging circumstances. 

*SAINT EXUPERY, ANTOINE De. Night Flight. 
The beauty and terror of flight are revealed in this 
French pilot's story of the tragic death of a flier of 
the Andes while the inexorable rules of the service 
send another pilot on schedule with the mail out into 
the same storm. 

SAROYAN, WILLIAM. My Name Is Aram. 
Adventures of an Armenian boy in California described 
in short sketches. 

SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. All Sail Set. (y) 

Story of a Boston boy whose love of ships won him 
the coveted joy of working in the drafting room of 
Donald McKay. Finally he shipped as an apprentice 
on the Flying Cloud's maiden voyage to San Francisco 
in 1851. 

SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Call It Courage. (y) 

A tale of Mafatu who, though he was son of the 
Chief of Hikueru, feared the sea. 

*STEINBECK, JOHN. The Moon Is Down. 

A Quisling prepares for the Nazi invasion of a peace- 
ful village. 

STEVENSON, R. L. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

A psychological romance illustrating the complex 
quality of man’s nature. 

STONG, P. D. Stranger’s Return. 

To a prosperous Iowa farm and to Grandpa Storr 
returns Louisa, a modern New Yorker. 

TARKINGTON, BooTH. Monsieur Beaucaire. 

A gay little story of Bath in the 18th century, in 
which a French nobleman, masquerading as a barber, 
falls in love with an English belle. 


TRAVERS, P. L. Mary Poppins. 
The most unusual maid imaginable appeared at the 
Banks house on a day of high wind, and, after a 
delightful interlude with Michael, Jane, and the twins, 
floated away when the wind changed. 


Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins Comes Back. 
More about this delighful character. 


TSCHIFFELY, A. F. Tale of Two Horses. (y) 
The story told by two horses, Mancho and Gato, of 
their trip from Buenos Aires to Washington, D.C. 


VERRILL, DorotHy. Sky Girl. 
Susan’s dream of a pilot’s license and her final win- 
ning of it. 

WEBSTER, JEAN. Daddy-Long-Legs. 
Entertaining story of a girl’s college days and love 
affairs, told in her sprightly letters to an unknown 
guardian. 


*WHARTON, E. N. J. Ethan Frome. 
The three characters in this tale of retribution are a 
discouraged New England farmer, his morbid wife, 
and a girl who still finds some joy in living. 
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*WILDER, THORNTON. The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey. 

The life story of each of the six people who are killed 
when the bridge falls. 


DUPLICATING TITLES OF 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(Continued from page 157) 
Number of circulations 
in 6 months 


Title 


ELLSBERG "Il Have 
Fight!’ 

EpMoNbDs Matchlock Gun 

EATON Narcissa Whitman; Pioneer of 
Oregon 

AULAIRE 

W ALDECK 

TIPPETT 

SEREDY 

PYNE 


Just 


Begun to 


Www 


Leif the Lucky 

Lions on the Hunt 
I Know Some Little Animals 
Tree for Peter 
Little Geography of the U. 
Pace Friend of Animals 
LowE Knight of the Sea .. 
HoLuinG Paddle-to-the-Sea 
HoGNER Animal Book 
ENRIGHT Saturdays 
Davis Pony Jungle 
BRINKS Lad with a Whistle 
BRIDGES Big Zoo 
BisHoP Ferryman 
Berm” = Little Igloo 
WaLtpEcK White Panther 
UPDEGRAFF Coat for a Soldier 
SAWYER The Least One 
LENSKI Indian Captive 
KJELGAARD- Forest Patrol 
Harris Sunny Australia . 
DALGLIESH They Live in South 

ica 
ANDERSON 
SIMON 
QUINN 
. .South 
OLIVER 
Goss 
GILL 
GIBSON 


Wwwwwo hh PhD RADHA 


High Courage 
Lonnie’s Landings ...... 
Picture Map Geography of 
America 
Son of the Smoky Sea 
Unfinished Symphony 
Story of the Other America 
Nathaniel’s Witch 
GALL Bushy Tail 
FostER George Washington's World 
DAUGHERTY Poor Richard 
CHRISMAN’ Treasures Long Hidder 
BURNETT Shoemaker’s Son ; 
DuNCoMBE High Hurdles 
Wuite Lost Worlds 
SMITH Ship Aground ay 
SCOTT-MONCRIEFF Auntie Robbo 
SAWYER Long Christmas 
GouLp Wéindows on the World 
GERE Boy of Babylon 2 
Criss Isabella, Young Queen of Spain 
Duvoisin) Three Sneezes 
CoAaTswoRTH You Shall Have a 
riage 
DESMOND Jorge’s Journey 
DAUGHERTY Way of an Eagle 
CARROLL Man Who Would Not Wait 
WauGH Simén Bolivar 
UNTERMEYER Stars to Steer By 
Hewes Spice Ho! hs 
BENET Young Edgar Allen Poe 
CHASE Primer of Economics 
DeutscH Walt Whitman 


N Nw 
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The Remedial Reading Program 


By F. T. Tyler * 


QcHOoL libraries have not always occu- 

ra the position of importance that they 
hold today. As at present constituted, they 
are comparatively new organizations, al- 
though libraries of a kind (the storehouse 
kind) have been found in educational in- 
stitutions for hundreds of years. The mod- 
ern conception of a school library arose with 
changes in educational theory and practice. 
Until comparatively recently American edu- 
cation was concerned primarily with the ac- 
quisition of those facts and principles con- 
sidered to be an essential part of the cul- 
tural heritage. The educational procedures 
‘associated with this aim did not require a 
school library. Pupils were required to mas- 
ter the contents of a few prescribed text- 
books in the various subject-matter fields. 
They learned to read, but their reading was 
very circumscribed in nature and aims. It 
was assumed that pupils would become good 
readers by practicing the mechanics of read- 
ing on a very limited range of material. 
Indeed, the reading was usually limited to 
a single reidet ia each grade, and formal 
reading instruction often ended in Grade 
IV or V. 

More recently educational philosophy has 
broadened educational aims to include pupil 
development along lines other than the 
simple accretion of factual material. Present- 
day schools must aim to equip students to 
participate in our society, so other objectives 
have evolved from the narrow aims of the 
nineteenth century and early years of the 
present century. Students must be prepared 
for personal and social living in a demo- 
cratic society. They must learn the processes 
involved in solving individual and group 
problems, and the techniques of critical 
thinking, as well as learn the so-called con- 
tent subjects such as the social studies and 
physical sciences. Educators must revise edu- 
cational materials and methods if these aims 
are to be attained. The use of single text- 
books is inadequate if pupils are to learn to 
“live by their own reason.” 


To solve problems we must know how to 
find relevant data. Very frequently this re- 

* Assistant Professor of Education, The University of 
British Columbia. 


1J. P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich, An Evaluation of 
Modern Education. Appleton-Century, 1942. p. 4. 
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quires the use of printed materials, and this 
implies that the school must provide ade- 
quate reference materials in the form of 
books, magazines, periodicals, and encyclo- 
pone It also means that students should 
able to evaluate reference material, and 
be able to read for a variety of purposes. 
Reading teachers now realize that many dif- 
ferent skills are involved in reading and that 
these can be developed only by means of 
varied reading peor The - school li- 
brary came into being in order to meet cer- 
tain needs of present-day educational prac- 
tices by supplying materials necessary for 
carrying on school activities. In addition, it 
is called upon to provide for the develop- 
ment of certain skills, such as the ability to 
acquire information, to draw conclusions, to 
stimulate emotions, and to develop a philos- 
ophy of life.? Education must aim to de- 
velop suitable attitudes toward reading, and 
the desire to employ leisure time profitably 
and pleasurably by reading good books. 
Today's school librarian, then, has a serv- 
ice function—to aid teachers and students 
in their search for informational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural materials. She can be of 
great assistance to teachers and students of 
the ‘“‘content’’ subjects, to reading teachers 
in general, as well as to remedial teachers. 
It is only within comparatively recent 
years that remedial reading has come to be 
an important educational activity. It has ac- 
companied changes in teaching procedures. 
As a result, many persons maintain that we 
have reading disability cases because of these 
“newfangled” methods of teaching reading. 
But concomitance must not be taken to in- 
dicate causality. It is likely that we now 
have the problem of remedial reading be- 
cause we understand better the nature of the 
reading process and the many skills that 
must be developed if a pupil is to be cap- 
able of using reading materials for his mani- 
fold purposes. Then, too, within the last 
twenty years measuring instruments have 
been developed for evaluating a pupil's abil- 
ity to read for a variety of purposes. Until 
these devices had been prepared teachers did 
not realize the great range of individual dif- 
2S. C. Center and G. L. Persons, Teaching High 


School Students to Read. Appleton-Century, 1937. 
p. 27-28. 
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ferences in reading ability found within a 
single grade. For instance, reading scores 
of a group of Grade III pupils in a Van- 
couver school varied from the Grade II to 
the Grade IX level. 


The librarian, then, should know the aims 
of reading instruction, the techniques used 
in evaluating reading ability, the causes and 
symptoms of reading disability, and the 
remedial procedures that have been found 
useful. 


The Aims of Reading 


Instruction 


Reading is not a simple skill, but rather 
is an activity which requires the develop- 
ment of many more or less specific skills. 
First, it is necessary to distinguish between 
recreational and work-type reading. The 
former includes reading to appreciate humor 
and beauty, to satisfy emotional needs and 
to develop a philosophy of life. The latter 
includes such purposes as reading to obtain 
specific information, to discover problems, 
to draw inferences, to formulate generaliza- 
tions, and to answer questions. Specific ex- 
ercises may be prepared to develop each of 
these skills, and a variety of reading mate- 


rial should be provided. 

Remedial reading students will need spe- 
cial attention if they are to develop the 
necessary skills in the two types of reading 


mentioned. In general, regular classroom 
teachers or special remedial teachers will be 
responsible for the reading programs, but 
the librarian can be of great assistance by 
cooperating with the other teachers to find 
suitable materials and by motivating the stu- 
dents so that they will be interested in read- 
ing. As a result of her particular type of 
educational service, the librarian has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to do some .“‘propagan- 
dizing” with these retarded pupils, to draw 
their attention to suitable material and to 
motivate them by telling or reading a part 
of a story, or discussing the illustrations. 
Since the type of material suggested should 
be related to the individual’s needs and aims 
it is necessary that the librarian know the 
pupil as well as her library, and then she 
must “‘sell” herself so that he will respect 
her advice and come to her with his interests 
and problems. 


If the librarian is to participate with the 
regular or special teachers in the remedial 
reading programs she should be familiar 
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with the methods used to determine a pupil's 
abilities and capacities, and the bases upon 
which reading disability cases are selected. 
This means she must have some understand- 
ing of the various kinds of intelligence tests 
that are recommended for use in diagnosing 
reading disability. These include the Stan- 
ford-Binet Scale, the Detroit Primary, and 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests, and the Cal- 
ifornia Test of Mental Maturity. She should 
know the limitations of most group intelli- 
gence tests for diagnosing reading disabil- 
ity, namely that they probably depress the 
IQ unduly because they depend in a large 
measure upon the reading ability of the 
pupil. The librarian should have an appre- 
ciation of the limitations as well as the 
values of intelligence tests. 

However, intelligence tests by themselves 
will not indicate which pupils are in need 
of remedial instruction in reading. The li- 
brarian should be familiar with the major 
types of reading tests—survey, analytical, 
and diagnostic—and the purpose each is in- 
tended to serve. Test results should be in 
the hands of the librarian so that she has 
information on the capacities and abilities of 
the pupils she is to serve. This information 
should be sent to the librarian from the 
principal's office. On the basis of test re- 
sults and knowledge of a working rule for 
determining who is in need of special atten- 
tion she is prepared to help the pupil in his 
reading program. A simple rule is given by 
Harris: * “A safe rule to follow is to select 
cases for remedial teaching in which the 
difference between reading age and mental 
age is at least six months for children in the 
first three grades, nine months for children 
in grades four and five, or a year for chil- 
dren above the fifth grade.” But this infor- 
mation is just the beginning: -the librarian 
must also take into account such other fac- 
tors as vision, emotional stability, home con- 
ditions, and interests in selecting books and 
motivating students if she is to handle suc- 
cessfully her share of the remedial reading 
program. 

Then, too, the librarian should be familiar 
with the concept of reading readiness, how 
it is evaluated, and the methods used in 
fostering it.t Armed with this knowledge 
she is in a position to prepare posters and 
displays which will attract the interest and 
9A, J. Harris, How to Increase Reading Ability. 
Longmans, Green, 1940. p. 132. 


4M. Lucile Harrison, Reading Readiness. (Rev. Ed.) 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1939. 
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attention of youngsters in the readiness pro- 
gram. She will also be in a better — 
to organize her book budget to the best ad- 
vantage. It should be noted, too, that the 
regular grade teachers should keep the li- 
brarian informed of current projects, activi- 
ties, and enterprises in order that she may 
organize her library displays so as best to 
meet the needs of the pupils. This relation- 
ship between librarian and teacher should 
be found not only in connection with readi- 
ness and remedial reading programs but also 
in the more general activities of the regular 
classes. 


Reading Disability 


If the librarian is to be able to help the 
retarded reader she should have at least a 
general understanding of the factors asso- 
ciated with reading disability. They may be 
grouped into such major categories as physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and environmen- 
tal factors. Educational factors may also be 
of importance, but these are not considered 
in this discussion. 


Physical Factors 


General health and physical condition 
may be indirect factors resulting in unsatis- 
factory progress in reading. Fatigue and 
malnutrition may so affect a child that he is 
incapable of doing satisfactory schoolwork. 
Such conditions may be reflected in the 
child’s behavior in the library—trestlessness, 
mischieviousness, and short attention span. 
The librarian might report such behavior to 
the regular teacher or principal, who could 
discuss the problem with the school doctor 
or nurse. 

Visual problems are of more significance 
to the librarian. If she notes a youngster 
holding the book unduly close to his eyes, 
squinting or holding his head on one side 
as he reads she may suspect some visual 
defect. She should consult the medical card 
to determine the nature of the difficulty and 
discuss the problem with the regular teacher. 


Intellectual Factors 


Reading is not a simple motor act of 
passing the eyes along a line of print, nor 
is it simply a matter of perception of letters 
and words. Reading is reading only if there 
is comprehension: reading is essentially an 
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act of thinking. It would be generally 
agreed that - intelligent behavior involves 
thinking and reasoning. Hence it would 
appear that intelligence plays an important 
part in the development of satisfactory read- 
ing habits, so the materials and purposes of 
reading must be related to the intellectual 
capacities of the reader. Mental age is a 
very important factor in affecting children’s 
reading interests and abilities. The librarian 
should have an easily accessible and incon- 
spicuous record of these factors, possibly for 
all pupils, but certainly for those who are 
being given special reading instruction. 
Many libraries have forms which pupils fill 
in as they read books, thus providing a per- 
manent record of their reading. Frequently 
pupils rate the books in accordance with the 
value, satisfaction, and pleasure they derived 
from it.© When the librarian has informa- 
tion on abilities and interests she is in a 
better position to suggest suitable books. 

These records may also be used as guides 
in selecting new books, for the librarian has 
information on the reading interests of chil- 
dren and the interest and difficulty level of 
various books, based on such factors as 
vocabulary, sentence structure, etc. Durrell 
lists books which have been appraised for 
grade level and interest value.* There are 
several other such lists. 

The librarian should realize that boys and 
girls have different reading interests, and 
that interests change with increasing mental 
and chronological age. The attention span 
of retarded readers is usually rather short so 
that the librarian must find stories and ma- 
terials consonant with these needs. Super- 
motivation is a major factor leading to suc- 
cess in remedial reading programs. Pupils 
need guidance in selecting books, and the 
recommended reading material should be 
selected from a juvenile rather than an adult 
point of view. 


Environment and Emotional 
Factors 


Environmental and emotional factors are 
often closely inter-related and associated 
with reading disabilities. Children have cer- 
tain emotional needs which must be satisfied 

5S. C. Center and G. L. Persons, Teaching High 
School Students to Read. p. 96 


D. D. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading Abilt- 
ties. World Book Co., 1940. p. 112-14. 
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if social development is to proceed satisfac- 
torily. For instance, children need a feeling 
of security, a feeling of acceptance by adults 
and children, and the pleasure that comes 
from successful individual and group activi- 
ties. Here, too, the librarian can be of as- 
sistance to retarded readers. 


Some children may be emotionally upset 
because of a lack, real or imaginary, of affec- 
tion and sympathy in the home. Parents 
may be too busy, or be unaware that their 
children crave attention, with consequent 
unsatisfactory emotional development. This 
condition is often found associated with 
reading disability and the problem is more 
one of emotional adjustment than of re- 
medial procedures. The librarian may do 
much to help such a youngster by giving 
him special attention and encouragement, 
and thus meeting to some extent his desire 
for affection and sympathy. 

Very frequently poor progress in reading 
has been found associated with an antipathy 
towards reading, possibly caused by undue 
parental or school pressure which forces the 
child to read material beyond his abilities 
or outside his range of interests. As a result 
he has a feeling of failure and inadequacy 
in reading situations. He may compensate 
for this by refusing to read and by attend- 
ing to other activities in which he can ex- 
perience the pleasures of success. The li- 
brarian can help this child by providing 
more suitable material, material which he 
can and will read. She must start at his 
present level of ability and within his range 
of interests, even if that means using what 
she considers to be “‘trashy’’ material. It is 
better for him to be reading than not to be 
reading at all, for it is only by reading that 
we learn to read. Once he begins to be suc- 
cessful he will have the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that comes from the ability to get ex- 
periences from the printed page, and once 
an attitude toward success has been estab- 
lished we may expect the pupil to make 
more rapid progress in the mastery of read- 
ing skills. The first book chosen for this 
pupil is very important. It should be one 
which he is almost certain to enjoy and one 
which he is almost certain to finish. Thus 
will he have an opportunity to experience 
the satisfaction that comes with the success- 
ful conclusion of an interesting piece of 
work. The librarian can do much toward 
building up a desirable attitude toward 
reading. 
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Remedial Techniques 


A remedial program is organized around 
the results of the diagnosis. Once the 
teacher knows the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of each pupil she is prepared to 
develop remedial programs. This will prob- 
ably involve exercises designed to improve 
the mechanics of reading and to increase 
powers of comprehension, but especially to 
build up a favorable attitude toward read- 
ing, by providing suitable material. It is in 
this latter connection that the librarian can 
be of major assistance by suggesting mate- 
rial and by “‘selling” it to the youngster. 
Close personal relationships should be built 
up between librarian and pupil if the latter 
is to seek advice and encouragement. 

The librarian can also assist in certain 
aspects of the mechanics of reading. She 
will be able to note the attention with which 
each pupil does his reading and so judge of 
the effectiveness of the reading program and 
the material. The librarian should watch 
for such defective procedures as head turn- 
ing, lip. movements, and pointing, and in- 
stitute corrective procedures. 

The major function of the librarian in 
remedial reading programs is stimulative in 
nature. She is concerned with getting the 
right books in the hands of the right child 
at the right time. Her knowledge of each 
child’s potentialities, abilities, interests, and 
weaknesses will aid her in the selection of 
material. An understanding of diagnostic 
procedures and remedial techniques is im- 
portant in assessing each child’s needs, and 
for suggesting reading materials. The place 
of the librarian in remedial reading is 
stressed by Frances Henne: “Certainly li- 
brarians should acquaint themselves with 
the rudimentary principles of remedial read- 
ing and should keep abreast of investigatory 
studies made in the reading field. Reporting 
individual cases and cooperating with the 
remedial-reading specialist, in any follow-up 
work prescribed, comprise the librarian’s 
main participation in the school’s remedial 
reading program.” 7 

The librarian, then, should know books 
and children—her books and her children— 
if she is to fulfill her function in a remedial 
reading program. This function is to fur- 
ther pupil development by providing mate- 
rials, stimulations, and satisfactions. 


7 Reading and Pupil Development, Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 51, 1940. University of Chi- 
cago Press. p. 332. 
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Priorities in the School Library 
By Kathleen Broadhurst * 


A DAY of priorities has imposed the 

necessity for continually measuring our 
daily activities by the ultimate aim desired. 
The school librarian is confronted with this 
necessity and shares, with the institution of 
which her library is a part, the challenging 
goal of producing citizens worthy of a true 
democracy, 

Modern educational trends have elevated 
the school library to the place of center of 
the school, a position which must be justi- 
fied by embracing opportunities formerly un- 
dreamed of as existent or as pertaining to 
library work. With the added responsibility, 
no comparable reduction has been made in 
the mechanics necessary for efficient organi- 
zation and administration, hence the need 
for a scheme of priorities. This is the point 
of attack by our critics and herein lie the 
potentialities of our undoing. Let us apply 
a measuring rod and simultaneously view 
the path to success. 


What are the musts of school library 
work? The objective generally recognized as 
fundamental in any library is that of supply- 
ing information. Shall this aim occupy first 
place in our thoughts and activities for the 
day? The major portion of facts gained in 
school are soon forgotten, and the educated 
adult finds that his mental reservoir is in- 
adequate for his needs. Then a knowledge 
of how to secure added information proves 
more useful than ability to retain a limited 
portion. Library lessons are taught in the 
schools, but may prove ineffective when iso- 
lated from classroom work, taught in con- 
nection with and applied in only one subject, 
or when “lumped” together as a teaching 
unit, lacking immediate application. 

The maturity of a library user should be 
recognized in his classroom assignments. For 
example, if he has been taught to use the 
index of a book, he need not be given exact 
citations; if he can use the card catalog and 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
a subject is sufficient. Such recognition util- 
izes newly acquired skills but necessitates 
cooperation, and agreement on bibliographic 
form, as well as consistent practice by all 
concerned. Instruction and repeated practice 


* Librarian, Demonstration School, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 
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must result in independent, efficient users of 
books and libraries even though it is time- 
consuming and is definitely not conducive to 
orderly arrangement on the shelves. Each 
visit that the student makes to the library 
should not only give the information sought 
but should add to his knowledge and appre- 
ciation of books and libraries in general and 
aid in fixing lasting habits of efficient use. 
These by-products of information-getting are 
more important than the generally recog- 
nized aim. Shall we reorganize our thinking 
so that these by-products become priorities ? 

War has changed the aim of “training for 
citizenship” to “training in citizenship’ by 
emphasizing the fact that students are citi- 
zens, serving both in the armed forces and 
on the home front. In recognition of this 
fact, the nation-wide High School Victory 
Corps program has been implemented. In 
such a program the library plays an impor- 
tant role by supplying information on demo- 
cratic principles, citizenship, health, voca- 
tional guidance, tolerance, friendly relations 
with other American colonies, history, gov- 
ernment, and international relations. The 
school library must serve as a source of tech- 
nical information for industrial defense 
workers and students. If good citizenship 
is conceived as synonymous with good dis- 
cipline, the question may arise as to its in- 
clusion as a library must. Should it be given 
thought only when we are forced to it by an 
outstanding offender? It has been said that 
the problem of discipline is always present 
in the school library and that a failure to 
maintain order is the chief cause of failure 
among librarians. Perhaps there is some dis- 
agreement as to what is desirable in the way 
of discipline. Should open shelves, with the 
accompanying continuous moving, or efficient 
supervision and direction of activities, or 
group work, or other desirable features be 
sacrificed to maintain silence? Can a better 
place than the school library be cited for 
teaching consideration of others, the care of 
joint property, or the necessity for democratic 
lawmaking and enforcement? The best form 
of discipline is group sentiment and the best 
library regulations are compiled from student 
lists. Such participation by the student ap- 
plies democratic principles to present living 
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and is a good preparation for future citizen- 
ship. 

Should community participation in the use 
of school libraries be included as a must? 
Should the service to parents be limited to 
an occasional renewal of the child’s selection 
in order to allow his parent sufficient time to 
read it? The existence of a public library 
does not lessen the enthusiasm with which 
parents grasp the opportunity to read with 
their children, and a valuable ally remains 
unsolicited if the librarian’s friendly gestures 
are confined to attendance at P.T.A. meet- 
ings. Aside from actual library use, parents 
may obtain advice regarding bookbuying for 
the home. Whether the problem be one of 
selection of gifts for recreational reading or 
of subscription sets for reference purposes, 
the school librarian’s evaluation should prove 
valuable. For the librarian the problem of 
reading guidance is simplified thereby, be- 
cause parent and student choices must be 
partially limited by accessible material at 
school and home. Is not community service 
of vital importance in such a day as this? 

As students become more mature, they 
should gradually develop the ability to evalu- 
ate printed material. Today propaganda 
plays a large part in our lives, but in any 
age much depends on a reader’s ability to 
challenge the thought, the style, the treat- 
ment of writers. This, then, would definitely 
become a priority of efficient school library 
work. But how can library experience result 
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in ability to evaluate books and magazines? 
Students may be taught during a unit in 
English to use prepared aids, to read current 
reviews, to annotate and compare, and ulti- 
mately to arrive at standards for judging 
books. Although this is done in the class- 
room, the librarian may assist by launching 
the project, allocating to the class a portion 
of the book fund, furnishing aids and cur- 
rent reviews, and by permitting the class to 
execute the purchase, open the package, etc. 
Book selection is most effective when users 
aid in making choices. 

Observation indicates that students seldom 
return to use the school library after gradu- 
ation but that they become consistent users 
of the pxblic library if these are properly 
linked in their thoughts and practices during 
their school careers. They will then continue 
to educate themselves throughout life. ‘Per- 
haps this should head our list of priorities, 
for it is one form of education which has 
proven its effectiveness by carrying over into 
adult life. Too often have we confined li- 
brary activities to those which are student 
initiated, and considered the librarian one 
designated to carry out the wishes of pupil 
and teacher. No school library can accom- 
plish maximum results without a clearly de- 
fined program which includes, among other 
objectives, every student reading on his own 
level with pleasure. 

(Continued on page 167) 
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How Would You Answer? 


By Margaret K. Pierce * 


CHECKLIST FOR SUPERVISORS 


A BLUEPRINT is suggested whereby li- 

brary supervisors may determine whether 
their staff members are ‘fortunate’ or “‘un- 
fortunate” in working under them. The 
staff member may be counted “fortunate” if 
his or her supervisor can answer “Yes” to 
the following: 


Are your work habits as good as your staff's? 

Is your filing, cataloging, etc., revised, too? 

Do you follow an established system for such 
processes as order of preparation, filing, etc.? 

Do you replace things after using them, as Sears, 
Dewey, accession book? 

Do you encourage all to do reference work? 

Are you consistent in giving instructions to all the 
staff ? 

Have you scheduled everything fairly that can 
possibly be scheduled, at least tentatively ? 

In making the schedule did you consider kinds of 
work, i.e., half of A’s time may be given to 
workroom but can half of A’s particular tasks 
be done in the workroom? 

Do you adhere to your own time schedule, espe- 
cially the hours of arriving and leaving? 

Are you businesslike in giving instructions ? 

Have you changed any of your methods in the 
last ten years? 

Have you considered the relative costs of any of 
your methods? 

Does there seem to be a general feeling that the 
public can ask questions of whoever is at the 
desk? 

Do you understand that following the line of 
least resistance is not management and not fair- 
ness ? 

Do you foresee? (Interruptions in schedule, con- 
fusions, adjustments, discords ?) 

Do you always make your own decisions ? 


Do you ask the staff for their opinions? 

Do you do this because you want to know them? 
Do you acknowledge your mistakes ? 

Do you record new decisions so that all may see? 


That staff is pronounced “unfortunate” 
whose supervisor says ‘Yes’ to the follow- 
ing: 

Do you use staff members’ desks as dumping 
grounds, especially the cataloger's? 

Do you forget about the schedule once you've 
made it? 

Do you feel it is more flexible to let the staff 
figure out its own work? 

Do you like to have a staff member appeal to you 
for the next task when one job is finished ? 

Is it understood that the majority of reference 
questions must be referred to you? 

Do you initiate and manage the staff parties? 

Do you say, “Do you want to file these cards?” 

Do you do the dirty work, as cleaning the sink, 
dusting the bottom of the charging desk, etc., 
yourself rather than ask anyone else on the staff 
to do it? 

Do you make doing the job a personal favor to 
you? 

Are you still doing cataloging the way they did it 
in the first place you worked ? 

Is your library geared to the needs and inertias of 
an older tradition ? 

Do you ask the staff for its opinion because it is 
easier than to figure out the answer yourself? 


Do you wish to flatter them? 

Do you brandish your sword of authority when 
necessary to enforce a poor decision of your 
own? 

Do you ignore the individual's working condi- 
tions: light, air, heat, etc. ? 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN CHECKS UP ON HERSELF 
(Maybe the Principal Checks, Too) 


Perhaps we can see ourselves as others 
see us, at least professionally. Let’s quiz 
ourselves for a change and see if we don’t 
have a good time as well as good results. 
Of course we have to be honest but we can 
be, privately! Here are some telling ques- 
tions: 

Is every library possession placed where it can 
be found most easily ? 


_ * Library Assistant, Brooklyn, New York, School 
System. 
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Are boxes and drawers labeled ? 

Do you have to walk over and pick up a given 
thing or can you direct a student to it from 
the opposite end of the room? 

Does your answer apply to maps also? Pam- 
phlets? Pictures? Oversize books? 

Is it marked so that it can be replaced easily? 

Have you, in arranging, considered the students 
who are too shy to ask where a thing can be 
found ? 

Is it easy to remember your primary purpose 
bringing books and people together? 
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When a child says, “What is this book about?” 
do you find yourself telling the plot? 

Do you always use the same phrases about a 
given book? 

Are you so “prepared to cope with school prob- 
lems” that you are willing to take on any 
job the principal wants, as proctoring examina- 
tions, conducting a homeroom, etc. ? 

Can you give a convincing professional reason 
for declining any of them? 

Do you often find it more convenient to let the 
cataloging wait because of these other jobs? 

Are you effective in relating books to the hap- 
penings of the world? 

What do you read in your leisure besides best- 
selling fiction ? 

Have you a point of view about the happenings 
of the world, or is it better, do you think, 
to ignore them? 

What have you done this week to coordinate 
your library with some other school activity? 
To attract some faculty member who has never 
used the library ? 

What have you done to make a student's as- 
signment more attractive? 

Has he learned anything 
thereby ? 

How much time do you spend chatting with 
your own faculty friends? 


about the library 


Do you do this when the library is full of stu- 
dents ? 

How much time do you spend on the faculty's 
personal book orders ? 

How much value has time spent this way in 
advancing your primary purpose? 

What have you done to let your principal know 
what he can or cannot expect from the library ? 

Can you say that his 

creased? 


understanding has in- 


If not, have you faced the fact that he probably 
won't ever have a very good idea and have 
you planned in spite of that? 

Have you given him something to judge by in 
addition to circulation statistics ? 

Can you rely on the faculty to help you? 

Have you a policy? Where did you get it? Is 
it the best for your particular library? 


Are your books used for the purposes for which 
they are selected ? 


How many books did you buy in the last six 
months because they were best sellers? 


Were they best circulators too? 


How well does your book collection reflect the 
curriculum? Extra-curricular activity? Fashion? 


Is it dominated by any subject matter field? 

Is book selection cooperative ? 

Do you take chores, such as cataloging which is 
behind, home during summer vacation? Why? 

Do you foresee students’ assignments in current 
affairs ? 

Do teachers cooperate with you in making reser- 
vations beforehand? 
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Do principal and teachers use the library and 
direct pupils to it? 

Do you participate in other activities of the 
school? Why? 

Has this improved relations with the faculty? 

Increased the use of the library ? 

Or does it merely take time from the library? 

How much time do you spend on clerical and 
preparation work as compared with the time 
spent on encouraging reading ? 

Does your principal know this? 

Do you attempt to reach the nonreaders? 

Can you estimate them? 

How many of your readers are able to use the 
catalog ? 


Can you use humor in a library lesson? 


With special reference to student as- 
sistants, consider the following: 


Do you give them instructions in terms under- 
standable to them? Or do you say, “Bring me 
the accession book,” ‘Move the what-cha-ma- 
call-it,” “No, over there,” ‘Get the first drawer 
of the shelf-list,”’ etc. ? 

Do you revise their work? Do they know this? 

What do they learn from their work in the 
library ? 


Do they like to work there or is it just for credit? 


PRIORITIES IN THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 165) 

It must be recognized that the school li- 
brary not only exists for the purpose of help- 
ing students to learn better but also to help 
teachers to teach more effectively. This may 
or may not mean a professional collection in 
the library but without question it does imply 
assistance to teachers in bridging the gap 
between a formal classroom procedure and 
an enriched program utilizing much supple- 
mentary material. The techniques of the ref- 
erence librarian must be applied to everyday 
teaching in the classroom and not left for 
application in the library only. Herein lies 
a partial solution for the librarian’s problem 
of finding time for many things, but the by- 
products of interest, cooperation, and effec- 
tive work are more valuable to the school 
than the liberation of the librarian for record 
keeping. It is imperative that the school li- 
brary attain its goal, and any activity, how- 
ever important in itself, must be delegated 
to second place in favor of another that 
makes a greater contribution toward prepar- 
ing school youth for the three important 
“I's” of life—learning, leisure, and liveli- 
hood. 
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Book-A-Year Club 


By Sister Mary Genevieve * 


VERY librarian initiated into the busi- 

ness of inaugurating and conducting 
campaigns and drives for books and maga- 
zines to stretch the budget dollar knows that 
such campaigns and drives leave much to be 
desired. Books and magazines are forth- 
coming, it is true, but for the most part, no 
valuable additions or outstanding contribu- 
tions can be counted upon. Old books and 
magazines find their way into the library 
without solicitation. 

“Friends of the Library’ organizations 
are therefore helpful to acquaint men and 
women with the needs of the library. 

A plan of library expansion that has met 
with a reasonable measure of success since 
its inception in 1935 was developed by the 
members of the Library Committee of Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. The 
Book-A-Year Club, as it is called, is continu- 
ous, operating the entire school year from 
September to June and is permanent, gain- 
ing lifelong friends for the library. 

The fund is maintained by those who se- 
cure membership in the club by pledging an 
annual contribution of a dollar or more to 
cover the cost of a book for the library. 
While the minimum amount for a pledge is 
one dollar, no maximum is set. 

On the pledge card provision is made for 
the name and address, date, amount pledged, 
and date pledge will be honored. 

Every effort is made to increase member- 
ship in the club. Letters are sent out each 
year to recruit mew members from among 
the circle of friends which the institution 
has, the parents of the students, and mem- 
bers of the alumnae association. 

We consider a five per cent return in 
pledges eminently worth while, figuring that 
from the viewpoint of library publicity there 
is a one hundred per cent return in making 
people aware of our existence and our needs. 
Those persons neither in the mood nor in 
the position at the time to pledge often re- 
member our request when they are clearing 
out accumulated books and magazines. 

The library committee assumes the obli- 
gation to notify members when their pledge 
comes due. A personal follow-up letter usu- 
ally awakens a lapsed donor to a sense of 
the obligation assumed. 


* Librarian, Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
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To avoid duplication of titles and to as- 
sure the addition of permanently useful 
books, members are asked to leave the pur- 
chase of the books to the library committee. 
In this way, too, the library can secure 
higher discounts and take advantage of spe- 
cial bargain offers. To those who wish to 
purchase the book we suggest titles from 
which to make a selection. 

A note of thanks is always sent to the 
donor. The gift is also made a matter of 
record in the librarian’s annual report. 

The club has an official letterhead and 
bookplate, designed by students in the art 
department. The bookplate, autographed by 
the donor, appears on the inner cover of 
each volume. The date and color of the 
bookplate vary each year. 

Every effort is made to keep members in- 
formed about the club. Members receive 
copies of the annual report and list of titles 
which make up the Book-A-Year Club col- 
lection. They may also borrow these books. 

Book-A-Year-Club books are displayed 
periodically throughout the year, particu- 
larly for meetings, lectures, forums, and such 
campus affairs which bring interested visi- 
tors to the library. 

To date, 1,367 books valued at $4,000 
have been purchased for the library from the 
Book-A-Year-Club fund, averaging about 
200 volumes per year. 


The “clubbing” of dollar pledges has 
made possible the addition of such outstand- 
ing works as: The Oxford Dictionary, 13 
vols.; Munsell Book of Color; Research: De 
sign in Nature, 2 vols. Noteworthy among 
the books added this year are a volume of 
The Book of Kells—the only existing color 
reproduction of the ancient Irish manuscript 
outstanding among illuminated manuscripts 
of the world, and North American Wild 
Flowers, 5 portfolio volumes consisting of 
400 plates. 


The Book-A-Year Club aids materially in 
stretching the library budget, it brings the 
library and the institution lifelong friends, 
it is one sure way of carrying on a continu- 
ous program of raising funds through an- 
nual modest gifts, and through it the mem- 
bers, at little cost, are building for them- 
selves a monument as indestructible as a 
good book. 
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Book Week Suggestions 


HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK will be a quar- 

ter of a century old when its twenty-fifth 
celebration, November 14-20, features the theme 
“Build the Future with Books.” Last year's slo- 
gan, “Forward With Books,” was, the basis of 
many library observances, several of which are 
described here. Because in order to “Build the 
Future with Books” it is necessary to build on a 
foundation of the past, these descriptions from 
1942 may prove helpful in planning 1943 pro- 
grams. 

In May 1919, Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian, urged the American Booksellers 
Association to start a campaign for better books 
for young people. The Association responded en- 
thusiastically and planned the first Children’s 
Book Week, which took place the following 
November. That summer, the American Library 
Association gave its official sponsorship and ever 
after the librarians of the nation have faithfully 
cooperated in the project. Book Week has pro- 
vided a focal point in the year when the import- 
ance of children’s iibrary facilities could be dram- 
atized to the public. Many other organizations 
have joined the cause during the years and thou- 
sands of schools have made Book Week celebra- 
tions part of the year’s activity. 

A remarkable change in attitudes toward chil- 
dren’s books has taken place since 1919. Publish- 
ers have established juvenile departments—an idea 
considered experimental in 1919. New authors 
have contributed distinguished works of creative 
imagination to children’s literature, and book de- 
signers and illustrators have made American chil- 
dren's books the most beautiful in the world. 
Booksellers, who once stocked books for young 
people only during the Christmas season, now 
carry a wonderful assortment throughout the year. 
The public has become far more discerning in 
selecting books for young friends and relatives. 
Most important of all, countless thousands of 
young people have been stimulated and inspired 
by Book Week celebrations to a lifetime appreci- 
ation of the pleasures of reading and owning 
books. 


The 1943 Slogan 


This is a year—when the normal conditions of 
“growing up” are disrupted—to be more seri- 
ously concerned with the significance of children’s 
books. Fathers, if they are home at all, are work- 
ing longer hours. Many mothers have taken war 
jobs. Teachers and librarians, therefore, have 
more responsibilities and need the support of the 
community. 

“Build the Future with Books” suggests the 
value of an intelligent and happy individual 
growth. This is the basis of a democratic society. 
Children can’t be isolated from the facts of war, 
but books can prove a stabilizing influence. Books 
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BOOK WEEK- 1943 


NOVEMBER }4"-20" 


about our institutions and the men who founded 
them inspire an appreciation of our democratic 
heritage. Books about other lands encourage an 
understariding and respect for other nations and 
races of the world. Stories of imagination and 
beauty help to counterbalance the horrors of war 
and inspire the child with the sense of faith, 
courage, and fair play so essential for the better 
world toward which we strive. 

As Bertha Mahoney so admirably states in the 
July-August Horn Book: ‘The children of today 
will tomorrow face great opportunities and tre- 
mendous responsibilities. The manner in which 
they face both will depend upon the imaginative 
spur received in these years of childhood.” “If,” 
as Jessie McEwen who is children’s editor of 
Thomas Nelson and Sons says, “through books 
American boys and girls can realize that in Africa, 
Burma, Britain, Russia, China; Poland, France— 
everywhere in the world—there are boys and girls 
as like them in hopes, ambition, and desire to be 
good citizens, then books will have achieved 
something so great that it cannot be measured, 
but that will endure forever.” 

The attractive poster reproduced here is avail- 
able from Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19. Designed by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones, the poster is in color, and is 25c 
per copy, or 5 copies for $1. It is listed, along 
with many other practical aids and suggestions, 
in the ‘Manual of Suggestions” available without 
charge from Book Week Headquarters. 


America Sings 
“Forward With Books’ was a 


program entitled “America Sings.” Taking 
advantage of the many 1942 publications of 


UR version of 
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American song collections and stories of our patri- 
otic airs, our program portrayed America’s devel- 
opment through song and story. 

The customary plan for Book Week at Wood- 
ward Memorial Library, which is both school and 
public, is a program of three parts. The program, 
to which the public is invited, consists of a skit 
or play by children from the grammar school and 


Reader: 


America! 

Tell us your stories. 

Sing us your songs. 

This afternoon the members of the chorus from 
the Wolcott Street School are presenting to you 
some American Music Literature as an introduc- 
tion to a few of the new books telling of the 
periods of progress of America. You can obtain 
these books from our library. 


(One chorus member steps out from group) 


Indian music may not be very familiar to most® 
of us. We do know that every American tribe 
had its songs. As we have a name for everything, 
so the American Indian had both a name and a 
song for everything. He learned the history of his 
tribe through song. Let us listen to a song about 
Mother Corn and Father Hawk from the music 
of the Pawnee Tribe. Mother Corn and Father 
Hawk are sacred symbols also meaning Evening 
Star and Morning Star. The Pawnee Indians now 
live in Oklahoma. In recent years, many of their 
people have taken part in the government of that 
state. 


Song 
(Chorus member steps out after song) 


A book in our library telling about the life of 
an Indian captive relates the story of Mary Jemi- 
son. Mary, a young white girl living with her 
family in Pennsylvania, was carried away by In- 
dians who raided their home. She was taken to a 
Seneca Indian village on the Genesee River. She 
is famous in history as the “White Woman of the 
Genesee” for she decided to remain with the 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 








Fursim psow 


Yes, the children do run wild; but I always 
say—Book Week comes but once a year! 
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AMERICA SINGS 








also a talk by a guest speaker. This is followed 
by a tea, during which guests examine the book 
exhibits. 

Last year the children’s portion of the program 
was planned and prepared in cooperation with the 
music supervisor who worked out the following 
script, which was given by members of the gram- 
mar school chorus of intermediate boys and girls. 


Indians, even when she could have returned to 
her own people. 

Indian Captive is a story of life among Indians 
nearly three hundred years ago but we have a new 
book describing modern Indian life. A twelve- 
year-old girl, Doleh, is the heroine of this story 
called Daughter of Thunder by Grace Moon. 


Reader: 

The religious songs of the Negro are known as 
spirituals. We have accepted them as character- 
istic music of the race. But the Negro found 
great satisfaction in singing at his daily work as 
well as at church. He needed no composed song, 
as he made up his own whatever his task— 
whether working in the cotton fields or on the 
road. A modern song of the worker on the road 
gang is Water Boy. The worker calls for the lazy 
boy to bring him drinking water. 


The chorus will now sing an arrangement of 
airs from five Negro spirituals. 


Songs 


Reader: 

What greater tribute to a race of people than 
possession of so great a singer as Marian Ander- 
son! 

When Marian Anderson was only eight years 
old, she was often asked to sing at near-by 
churches or clubs and on the program she would 
be billed as “the ten-year-old contralto.” Even as 
a child she’ was becoming used to appearing be- 
fore the public. Her biography was written by her 
accompanist who has shared with her some of her 
most successful concerts. 


Reader: 

We continue our forward progress with our 
books and our music. A great man-made trans- 
portation link connected the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Great Lakes. Today we have a new book 
about that placid, even stream with its traffic run- 
ning quietly. 


(Chorus member steps out) 


Mark of Seneca Basin is an exciting story of 
the days when the Erie Canal was being built. 
The story tells about Mark, an orphan boy who 
lived with a kind family in a settlement called 
Seneca Basin, between Utica and Rochester, New 
York. What a thrill for him when the Big Ditch 
was finished and he was able to see the great 
water parade from Buffalo to New York City. 


Song—"'The Erie Canal’’ 
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Reader: 

Out on the great plains of the West the cowboy 
rode the range caring for the cattle. His best 
friend was his horse to which he talked and sang. 
The changing and romantic West of the early days 
lives mostly in story and song. 


Song—"The Lone Star Trail” 


(Chorus member steps out) 


A real true-to-life picture of the old West is 
given to us in the story called Mustang. One of 
the smartest horses ever raised on Horseshoe 
Ranch was Mustang but when he was four years 
old, someone stole him. For months he was out 
alone on the open range. It’s an honest-to-good- 
ness Western thriller, especially when we find out 
how Mustang found his way back to Horseshoe 
Ranch. 


Reader: 


The story of America is reflected in our patri- 
otic and service songs as well as the songs of 
other periods. They tell of our struggles to be- 
come the free nations and peoples of today. There 
are many new books of American songs displayed 
for us this afternoon. One of the best is called 
Songs of Freedom which includes many of our 
popular songs: songs of the South, Army songs, 
cowboy songs and spirituals. 


Song—''Marines Hymn” 


Reader: 


Before closing with the singing of our national 
anthem, we would like to tell you about another 
of our new books. It's called The Birth of a Na- 
tion’s Song and tells of the thrilling events which 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” And it tells, too, of the little 
Colonial girl, Caroline, who helped make the flag 
and of Samuel who set the type for the very first 
copies of the famous song. 

Song—"The Star Spangled Banner” 
Mary ALICE Mairs, Assistant Librariar 
Woodward Memorial Library 
Le Roy, New York 


First Book Week 


HE School of the Ozarks observed National 
Book Week for the first time last November. 
With an annual enrollment of around 215 stu- 
dents all working their way through high school, 


First BOOK WEEK 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


OCTOBER 1943 


they still find time to enjoy the fine library and 
reference-reading room. ; 

Much interest was shown in the book exhibits. 
These included travel books whose countries were 
designated by white ribbons leading to the places 
on the world map, miscellaneous books, the new 
purchases for the year, the biography display, and 
a book cover wall panel. 

In the picture are the student librarians of the 
year who get experience and help earn their way 
through college. 

Mary ANNA Fain, Librarian 
The School of the Ozarks 


Point Lookout, Missouri 


For COUNTRY AND LIBRARY 
A very large cardboard book displayed 
flags of the United Nations, topped with 
the Stars and Stripes, at the Corinth, 
New York, Free Library 


Through South America 


UR Book Week theme was “Forward With 
Books Through South America.”’ 


The activities of the week were held in the 
Children’s Room, where a large map of South 
America was posted. This map, a five-foot one, 
had each country cut out of a different color of 
construction paper, to be matched with the coun- 
try on the map and fitted together making a very 
colorful map when it was finished. Around the 
map, on. the shelves, books pertaining to South 
America were grouped. The flags of the Pan 
American countries were displayed. Large card- 
board cut-outs of South American men and women 
were arranged around the exhibit, as well as au- 
thentic Brazilian and Peruvian dolls. Each child 
was given a picture map of South America, a 
Book Week bookmark, and a blotter with. all the 
Pan American flags on it. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College Library 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 





“Forward With Books” 


OOK WEEK was celebrated at Alcorn A & M 

College with exhibits of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals which carried out the idea of the 
Book Week slogan—‘‘Forward With Books.”” One 
section of the display was captioned “What are 
we fighting for?” The materials for answering the 
question were appropriately displayed. 

An original skit entitled “Some Queer People’’ 
as seen by library assistants, portrayed library 
patrons who do not use the library advantageously. 
Among the characters presented were the student 
who hates to pay a fine, the student who asks for 
the book he wants by its color and size, the stu- 
dent who uses the library for making dates. 

A college junior acted as Professor Quiz and 
conducted a quiz program, ‘Battle of Sexes.”” The 
questions were related to books, the college li- 
brary, and the present world situation. Much en- 
thusiasm and rivalry were displayed. The battle 
was won by the men by a score of 90-84. 

The assembly programs were introduced by the 
librarian who showed how each one extended the 
idea of moving “Forward With Books.’ She 
stressed the importance of reading and keeping 
informed on issues of contemporary interest. 
Rusy E. Stutrs Lyewtys, Librarian 

Alcorn A « M College 

Alcorn, Mississippi 


Army Camp 
, | ‘HE “Model Army Camp” contest this year 
seems to have aroused more interest than any 
so perhaps other librarians may like to try the 
idea. 










































FORWARD—AND UPWARD—W ITH BOOKS 
Somerville, New Jersey, Public Library 


Each child who has read three books gets a 
soldier and enters the camp as a Buck Private. As 
he continues to read he advances in the army 
Each advancement requires a few more books. To 
become a four-star General, 80 books are required 
to be read. A chart indicating the number of 
books for each rank is kept close by so that the 
children know where to put their men. By such 
a contest the children become familiar with the 
different insignias, etc. 

The camp is simple to make and not expensive 
Green crepe paper is used for grass, the tents 
are made of cambric bound in red with little 
paper flags on each. The grandstand in the back- 
ground is made out of a box covered with red, 
white and blue paper. Several of the children 
donated their toy tanks, cannons, flag pole, and 
different types of soldiers. We even have a medi- 
cal unit tent with a doctor and several nurses 
which were loaned for the exhibit. 

Mary JEAN HitcHcock, Librarian 
Dixon, California, Carnegie Library 





ARMY CAMP 
Promotion comes with reading 
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Wanted—aAn Auditorium Program 
By Virginia T. Hassler * 


Wanted! Book Week Auditorium Program for Junior 
High. Need sure-fire amusement requiring neither 
rehearsals nor talent. 


HIS is the advertisement which we almost 

placed in the personals column of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature last September. We had 
inherited an auditorium program from our prede- 
cessor. The school library was only a year old. 
We had a very small book collection. Our stu- 
dents had little book background to build on. 
They were notoriously unpredictable in their au- 
ditorium behavior. We had no time for strenuous 
rehearsals—and we just weren't inclined that way 
anyhow. Besides we were tired of Book Plays 
with Spirits of Literature in them. To put it 
bluntly—we were not in the mood. 

We did find a solution to our predicament, 
however, as librarians always do. We impressed 
our student body no end, too. What did we do? 
We had a Book Quiz program. 

Wait a minute . . . did we say our idea was 
new? We did not! We do think that we had 
some angles however which somebody else might 
be able to use. We think maybe our situation is 
like a good many others. What we tried out and 
found to be successful could easily work in other 
places. 


We wanted student participation. To get it we 
announced our Quiz program through the English 
classes. We asked for students to volunteer as 
contestants. To eliminate the will-o-the-wisp, each 
student who volunteered had to have two faculty 
sponsors. (We asked the faculty members in spon- 
soring to forget the minds of the students and to 
sponsor students with stage presence.) We hand- 
picked our contestants—two from each grade. 

We wanted the element of battle. We got that 
by setting up two teams, a seventh, an eighth, 
and a ninth grader on each. We named them the 
U.S. Marines and the U.S. Army Air Corps—our 
students’ favorite services. 


We wanted no rehearsals. We had one. At 
this the contestants practiced saying their names 
over the ancient school microphone to get used to 
their voices. The library club practiced their cues. 
(They were the stage props.) This was the after- 
noon before the event. 


We wanted probable success for the contest- 
ants . . . but our students had little reading back- 
ground and we wanted the questions to be on 
books. Since we have a 90 per cent colored stu- 
dent body, they do know music. We combined 
books and music and had—a la Horace Heidt— 
a quiz program with the questions on books and 
the answers in music. (This did mean much re- 


* Librarian, Central Junior High School, Cleveland, 


Ohio, Public Library. 
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hearsing—for our student pianist—but she did an 
excellent job.) 

We wanted no leaks. Therefore no one but the 
librarian and the assistant knew the questions. 
The pianist was given many songs to practice. At 
the program she was cued by the assistant who 
knew the order of the program. (The questions 
were stacked for seventh, eighth, and ninth grad- 
ers; but we didn’t know the names of the con- 
testants until the day before nor the order of the 
teams until the morning of the program. This 
was to eliminate charges of a “‘fixed’’ program.) 

We wanted an incentive. So we offered prizes 
of war stamps to the winning team and to the 
highest individual scorer. We also gave less ex- 
pensive stamps to the losers as a surprise. 

We wanted dignity. The judges were our “‘dig- 
nity.” They were the principal, the head of the 
English Department, and the assistant supervisor 
of schools, of the Cleveland Public Library. 

We wanted audience participation. (To insure 
their being quiet!) To achieve this we set up the 
auditorium as a radid broadcasting studio. The 
audience was the studio audience. They followed 
the “silence’’ and “applause” signals given from 
the stage by the engineers. The librarian was the 
announcer and the M.C. She instructed the audi- 
ence on their part as a studio audience before they 
went “On the air.” 


We wanted an extemporaneous atmosphere. 
Therefore nothing was read except the scores. 
The librarian ad-libbed—rather feverishly at times! 
She was able to jolly the contestants a little since 
the microphone only picked up’ your voice if you 
crawled into it. 

We wanted suspense and excitement. Can you 
imagine having six unrehearsed students on any 
platform and not having suspense? The librarians 
had plenty. To our amazement, the intentness of 
the audience could be felt at the microphone. We 
can’t picture for anyone, though, the suppressed 
excitement when a colored boy could not guess 
St. Louis Blues! He brought the house down. 


We wanted movement. We alternated sides. 
We varied the types of questions. We read scores. 
We introduced judges. The tempo was constant 
in its variability. 

We wanted fun—and we had it! 


The Order of the Day 


MC explained to members of the audience their 
part. 

On the air. Theme—last line of ‘‘Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean.’’ 

Salute to the flag by the audience. (This opens all 
programs at our school. It seemed wise to in- 
clude it in the ‘‘radio time.’’ We asked the 
audience to stand just before we went ‘‘on the 
air’’ to avoid confusion. ) 
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Welcome and explanation to radio audience of the 

Quiz. 

5. Round 1. (Contestants warmed up by questions as 
to name, etc.) 

6. Intermission. Judges introduced. (But not asked 
to speak) Scores given. 

7. Round 2. 

8. Intermission. Thank-you to ail who helped. A 
few extra questions thrown out to teams while 
waiting scores. Final scores given. 

9. Judges awarded the prizes. (3 sets of prizes—3 
judges!) 

10. Thank you. Signing off to ‘‘America the Beauti- 

ful.’’ 


Here are some of the musical questions with 
answers in parentheses. 


How should your voice sound in the library? 
(“Sweet and Low’’) 

When the librarian gives you a brand-new book, 
what does she say? (“Be Careful That’s My 
Heart’) 

What are the most popular books in the library? 
Anyone who has an imagination loves them be- 
cause they all take place in the land of? (“Make 
Believe’ ) 

What places do these three songs sing about? 
(“White Cliffs of Dover,’ “Blue Danube 
Waltz,” “Volga Boatmen’’ ) 

Here you find out all about—(‘“Twinkle, twinkle 
little star,” To our amazement, our tune was 
the same as “Baa Baa Black Sheep’—which we 
got as the answer and with justification, too! ) 

What question is asked in the first line? (“How 
I Wonder What You Are’’) 

You also find out all about—(‘‘Skylark’”’ ) 

This tells how to make—(‘‘Shortenin’ Bread’) 

We have books in which you can read about 
someone that is fun to see. Who is it? (‘“The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze’) 

You can also find something in our books that is 
fun to try at home. What is it? (“Songs My 
Mother Taught Me’’) 

We might even have a book to tell you how to 
fix that famous—(‘‘Grandfather’s Clock’) 

What are we fighting for? (‘America’’) 

The rest of our books are fiction. How are they 
arranged? (‘‘A-B-C etc. I've got a girl in Kala- 
mazoo"’ Give the hint that answer is in first 
line of chorus) 

We have a story about a girl. The book is named 
after the girl. A song writer wrote about her. 
What is her name? (‘Kathleen Mavourneen’”’ ) 

A negro boy, sent to Tolliver military academy is 
named after a prophet. The book which tells 
his story is given the boy’s nickname as a title. 
What is the boy’s name? (“Ezekiel Saw the 
Wheel’) 





Book WEEK DISPLAY 


Canajoharie, New York, Library and 
Art Gallery 











A book of Negro poetry is given the name of 
something to wear. What is it? (“O Dem 
Golden Slippers” ) 

A new book tells the story of a famous song 
writer. The name of the book begins with the 
writer's name and then adds name of his dog. 
Who was his dog? (“Old Dog Tray’) 

Another book tells all about somebody's cousins. 
Whose cousins are they? (“Yankee Doodle’) 

Name three kinds of stories popular with boys as 
you guess them from these songs. (“Home on 
the Range,” “School Days,’’ “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep’) 

Name three kinds of stories popular with girls 
(“You're Always in My Heart,” “Blues in the 
Night,” “Long, Long Ago’’) 

Guess his name. He was born in—(‘‘Alabamy 

Bound’”’ ) 

This last one was born in—(‘‘St. Louis Blues’’) 


Stage Props 


'" 


‘or judges: Table, three chairs, pencils, pads, and score 
sheets. The pads were used to put down for the score 
keepers the score of each individual as the individual 
sat down. The errand boy collected these immediately 
for the scorers. A large score sheet was made of the 
teams and rounds so that the judge could keep tab on 
the progress. 

For score keepers: (There were two scorers—one for each 
side.) Table, pencils, pads (for notes to MC) and 
large score sheet. The errand boy took the scores to 
the proper scorer as quickly as the judge made them 
out. The scorer kept a running record to keep up with 
the contest. 

For radio station: Microphone labeled CJR (School 
itials and our calli letters) Sound room for signaling to 
audience. Two studio engineers also sat on the edge 
of the stage to signal for applause and silence. 

For Contestants: Chairs. 

For Pianist: First assistant cued and arranged music for 
pianist. 

For Timekeeper: A gong and a stop watch. Timing 
should start with the beginning of the music. 

For publicity: Posters for English classrooms, library, 
and main hall. (We also suggest one discarded ques- 
tion and its musical answer to give would-be contest- 
ants the feel of the thing.) To be made by Art De 
partment. Notes or personal visits to faculty to ex 
plain your plan to them and to ask their cooperation 
in stimulating interest. Have a display of the books 
used on the program and the song books used a/ter it 
is all over. 

Awards. Defense Stamps. Have them in envelopes, 

labeled, and in the hands of the judges beforehand 


Rules 


The contestant has first right to a question. 

If he or she cannot answer, the opposing team may 
volunteer one try at the question. If that is wrong, the 
first team may answer. In case the other contestants an 
swer, the score is cut in half, i.e., Round 1:6:a is worth 
3 points to the first contestant. Any other person answer 
ing for him receives 14% points. The score keepers are 
solely responsible for this. Judges judge the contestant 
himself only. 

In case of prompting from the audience, no score is 
allowed. 

The judges’ decisions are final. 


P.S. You don’t like our questions? Try mak- 
ing them yourself! At least it is easier to make 
questions up at midnight than to hold rehearsals 
on school time! 

Don’t forget to give the right answers if the 
question is muffed! 

And sugar-coat those books you are talking 
about! 
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SISTERS UNDER THE SKIN 
Dolls in the costumes of the United Na- 
tions add their appeal to that of books 
for international unity in this exhibit at 
the Hemet, California, Public Library 


The Merry-Go-Round 


S merry-go-rounds quickly catch the child eye, 

a large representative one was built as the 
central attraction in the Children’s Room, to cele- 
brate Book Week. One of the janitors with a 
flair for design made the construction 8’ in di- 
ameter and 8’ high out of scrap wood and paper 
boxes for approximately two dollars. Tiny horses 
were cut of corrugated paper to form chariots for 
the library's foreign dolls. Book jackets were 
tacked onto the center and new books covered the 
base. The whole was a mass of vivid color, with 
a base of white, red, green, blue, and yellow; roof 
and poles of red. Local newspapers featured the 
display in picture and story, and Scout troops and 
school classes visited the children’s department. 
The frequent and only criticism was—‘‘Why 
doesn't it go around?” 


KATHRYN GREEN, Children’s Librarian 
Decatur, Illinois, Public Library 
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United Nations Dominoes 


HIS was one of our most successful and yet 
one of our simplest displays. On an octagon 
shaped table in the hallway we placed a small 
cardboard world surrounded by books about the 
United Nations with a small flag sticking pertly 
in each book. Of course, the first thing that 
flashed through the minds of the younger genera- 
tion was a domino train. So many times we would 
hear a thump and look up to see our display lying 
on its side with the flags pointing to the floor. 
However, barring this minor inconvenience, it was 
most successful and we are planning to use the 
same plan for Pan American Day. 


Jessie LEE WOLFE 
Waco, Texas, Public Library 





UNITED NATIONS DOMINOES 
Waco, Texas, Public Library 


Original Skit 


For a Book Week auditorium program for our 
Junior High School last year we used an original 
skit which was enthusiastically received by both 
pupils and faculty. 

The acting time was 22 
consisted of 20 pupils. 

Briefly the idea was this: 

Two pupils (dressed as judges) were to determine 
whether the Kirk Library really deserved its reputation as 
a very popular place to go. In order to come to a deci- 
sion they called on the audience for reasons for so con- 
sidering it. The first four students who came to the 
stage gave very silly but very realistic reasons and the 
judges grew alarmed. 


minutes and the cast 


Then the tide turned and the rest of the pupils called 
to the platform gave excellent reasons. The day was 
saved and the judges agreed that the library justly de- 
served its reputation. 


The humor injected into the play contributed 
to its success. 

entire 
should 


If anyone would like to borrow the 
script and description of the action, I 
be glad to lend our copy. 


FRANCES M. KENYON, Librarian 


W. H. Kirk Junior High School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
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TALKING SHOP .... 


By MDL 


EVERAL of the new books have started us 

thinking—all over again—about the impres- 
sion a library makes, and the lasting influence it 
has. Important, of course, are the research and in- 
formation the library provides. But it is not just 
that that we have in mind at the moment, but 
rather those intangible, fleeting qualities which 
make a-library remembered throughout a lifetime. 
Three recent books bring out some of these quali- 
ties, and while libraries do not figure largely in 
the plot of the stories, they do have an important 
influence on the characters. 


The one that you have thought of, already (and 
the one that will have the widest influence since 
it has been made into a movie), is The Human 
Comedy by William Saroyan, which Harcourt 
published last February. It is no wonder that 
Saroyan’s scene in the library is warm and pleas- 
ant—writers write most convincingly of what they 
know best—for Saroyan himself, to quote from 
Current Biography 1940, wrote a “pretty compre- 
hensive autobiography of his early life for the 
New Yorker,” including among the motley assort- 
ment of his unusual diversions, “Most Frequent 
Visitor of the Public Library; Borrower of the 
Most and Best Books.”’ 


We were especially interested in the fact that 
Saroyan chose the littlest boys in his story for the 
visit to the “pubalic liberry.” And though neither 
of them have the slightest real literary errand, 
their desire to be among books is so appealing, 
and their delight in just being there is so touch- 
ing, that the library cannot help but seem a most 
human place to the reader. 


The good friends, Lionel and Ulysses, walked toward 
the public library. . . 

When the two boys entered this humble but impressive 
building, they entered an area of profound and almost 
frightening silence. . . Lionel not only whispered, he 
moved on tiptoe. Lionel whispered because he was under 
the impression that it was out of respect for books, not 
consideration for readers. Ulysses followed him, also on 
tiptoe, and they explored the library, each finding many 
treasures, Lionel—books, and Ulysses—people. Lionel 
didn’t read books and he hadn't come to the public li- 
brary to get any for himself. He just liked to see them 
—the thousands of them. He pointed out a whole row 
of shelved books to his friend and then he whispered, 
“All of these—and these. And these. Here's a red one. 
All these. There’s a green one. All these.”’ 

Finally Mrs. Gallagher, the old librarian, noticed the 
two boys and went over to them. She didn’t whisper, 
however. She spoke right out, as if she were not in the 
public library at all. This shocked Lionel and made a 
few people look up from the pages of their books. 

““What are you looking for, boy?’’ 

““Books,’’ Lionel whispered softly. 

“What books are you looking for?’’ the librarian said. 

““All of them,”’ Lionel said. 

“All of them?’’ the librarian said. ‘‘What do you 
mean? You can’t borrow more than four books on one 
card.”’ 

“I don’t want to borrow any of them,’’ 
“I just want to look at them.”’ 

“Look at them?’’ the librarian said. ‘‘That is not 
what the public library is for. You can look into them, 


Lionel said. 
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you can look at the pictures in them, but what in the 
world do you want to look at the outsides of them for?”’ 

“I like to,’ Lionel whispered. ‘‘Can't I?"’ 

““Well,’’ the librarian said, ‘“‘there’s no law against 

."" She looked at Ulysses. ‘‘And who's this?’’ 

“This here’s Ulysses,’ Lionel said. ‘‘He can't read."’ 

“Can you?”’ the librarian said to Lionel. 

““No,”’ Lionel said, ‘‘but he can’t either. That's why 
we're friends. He's the only other man I know who 
can't read.”’ 

The old librarian looked at the two friends a moment 
and in her mind said something which very nearly ap- 
proached a kind of delicious cursing. This was some- 
thing brand new in all the years of her experience at the 
public library. .. . 

The two friends moved off into still greater realms of 
mystery and adventure. Lionel pointed out more books 
to Ulysses. ‘“These,’’ he said. ‘“‘And those over there. 
And these. All books, Ulysses.’ He stopped a moment 
to think. ‘‘I wonder what they say in all these books.’’ 

A little frightened at what he was doing, Lionel lifted 
the book out of the shelf, held it in his hands a moment. 
He looked at the print of the book with a kind of rever- 
ence, whispering to himself as if he were trying to read. 
Then he shook his head. “‘You can’t know what a book 
says, Ulysses, unless you can read, and I can't read.” 

He closed the book slowly, put it back in its place, 
and together the two friends tiptoed out of the library. 
Outside, Ulysses kicked up his heels because he felt good, 
and because it seemed he had learned something new. 


We like to think of these two youngsters who 
can't yet read, carrying away with them such a 
feeling of kinship that all their lives libraries will 
be friendly and familiar places. 

The public library was also important to an- 
other young reader, Francie, in A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. She visited it, in chapter two of the 
book recently published by Harper: 


The library was a little old shabby place. Francie 
thought it was beautiful. The feeling she had about it 
was as good as the feeling she had about church. She 
pushed open the door and went in. She liked the com- 
bined smell of worn leather bindings, library paste and 
freshly-inked stamping pads. .. . 

Francie thought that all the books in the world were 
in that library and she had a plan about reading all the 
books in the world. She was reading a book a day in 
alphabetical order and not skipping the dry ones. She 
remembered that the first author had been Abbott. She 
had been reading a book a day for a long time now and 
she was still in the B’s. Already she had read about 
bees and buffaloes, Bermuda vacations and Byzantine ar 
chitecture. For all of her enthusiasm, she had to admit 
that some of the B’s had been hard going. But Francie 
was a reader. She read everything she could find: trash, 
classics, time tables and the grocer’s price list. Some of 
the reading had been wonderful; the Louisa Alcott books 
for example. She planned to read all the books over 
again when she had finished with the Z's. 

Saturdays were different. She treated herself by read 
ing a book not in the alphabetical sequence. On that 
day she asked the librarian to recommend a book. 


After Francie had come in and closed the door quietly 
behind her—the way you were supposed to do in the 
library—she looked quickly at the little golden-brown 
pottery jug which stood at the end of the librarian’s 
desk. It was a season indicator. In the fall it held a 
few sprigs of bittersweet and at Christmas time it held 
holly. She knew spring was coming, even if there was 
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snow on the ground, when she saw pussy willow in the 
bowl. And today, on this summer Saturday of 1912, 
what was the bowl holding? She moved her eyes slowly 
up the jug past the thin green stems and little round 
leaves and saw... nasturtiums! Red, yellow, gold 
and ivory-white. A head pain caught her between the 
eyes at the taking in of such a wonderful sight. It was 
something to be remembered all her life. . . 

She put her hand on the edge of the polished desk 
liking the way it felt. She looked at the neat row of 
freshly-sharpened pencils, the clean green square of blot- 
ter, the fat white jar of creamy paste, the precise stack 
of cards and the returned books waiting to be put back 
on the shelves. The remarkable pencil with the date slug 
abové its point was by itself near the blotter’s edge. 

She chose her books for Sunday; something by an 
author named Brown. Francie figured she had been read- 
ing on the Browns for months. When she thought she 
was nearly finished, she noticed that the next shelf 
started with Browne. After that came Browning. She 
groaned, anxious to get into the C’s where there was a 
book by Marie Corelli that she had peeped into and 
found thrilling. Would she ever get to that? Maybe she 
ought to read two books a day. Maybe. 

She stood at the desk a long time before the librarian 
deigned to attend to her. 

““Yes?’’ The librarian did not bother to look up. 

“Could you recommend a good book for a girl?’’ 

“How old?”’ 

“She is eleven.”’ 

Each week Francie made the request and each 
week the librarian asked the same question. A name on 
a card meant nothing to her and since she never looked 
up imto a child’s face, she never did get to know the 
little girl who took a book out every day and two on 
Saturday. A smile would have meant a lot to Francie 
and a friendly comment would have made her so happy. 
She loved the library and was anxious to worship the 
lady in charge. But the librarian had other things on 
her mind. Se hated children anyhow. 

Francie trembled in anticipation as the woman reached 
under the desk. She saw the title as the book came up: 
If I Were King by McCarthy. Wonderful! Last week it 
had been Beverly of Graustark and the same two weeks 
before that. She had had the McCarthy book only twice. 
The librarian recommended these two books over and 
over again. Maybe they were the only ones she herself 
had read; maybe they were on a recommended list; 
maybe she had discovered that they were sure fire as far 
as eleven-year-old girls were concerned. 

Francie held the books close and hurried home, resist- 
ing the temptation to sit on the first stoop she came to, 
to start reading. 


same 


Isn't it nice to know, even after all these years, 
that the little homey touches that librarians do so 
well—like the nasturtiums in the pottery jug— 
meant so much to even a single young reader! 
But we could wish that Betty Smith, the author, 
had let Francie wander a bit more in her neigh- 
borhood, for—though the story is of thirty years 
ago—there were, at that time, within easy walking 
distance of Francie’s home, four Carnegie library 
buildings with separate children’s departments and 
children’s librarians. And whoever heard of a 
children’s librarian who “hated children anyhow’’ ? 
If only the Brooklyn library's public relations 
could extend back those three decades and tell 
Francie how much more she could find in those 
children’s libraries than in the small part-time 
station she evidently used! It makes us wonder 
what authors some years hence will tell of their 
library reminiscences of today, and at the same 
time it reminds us that telling people about the 
library is the prelude to their knowing about it 
and using it. 

Another author who writes of the library's in- 
fluence on her own childhood is Maud Hart Love- 
lace in her new book in the Betsy-Tacy series 
published by Crowell, Down Town. Mrs. Love- 
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lace herself is evidence that readers of yesterday 
are the writers of today, that the books they read 
yesterday determine what they write today. This 
story, based on her childhood, would seem to in- 
dicate that reading good books works! 


Betsy gathered up the tablets marked ‘‘Ray’s Show 
Store. Wear Queen Quality Shoes,’’ in which her novels 
were written. . . The titles flashed past. Lady Gwendo- 
lyn’s Sin. The Tall Dark Stranger. Hardly More than a 
Child, 

Betsy stole a glance at her mother’s profile, fine and 
straight like George Washington's. It did not look angry, 
but it looked serious, grave. 

“I think,’ said Mrs. Ray at last, ‘“‘that Rena must 
have been sharing her dime novels with you.” 

Betsy did not answer. 

‘“‘Betsy, it’s a mistake for you to read that stuff. 
There’s no great harm in it, but if you're going to be a 
writer you need to read good books. They train you to 
write, build up your mind. We have good books in the 
bookcase downstairs. Why don’t you read them?’’ 

"I’ve read them all,’’ said Betsy. 

““Of course,’’ said her mother. 
that."’ Betsy felt ashamed. 

“I'll throw those stories away if you want me to.”’ 

‘‘No,"’ answered her mother. ‘‘Not until you want 
to.’’ She still looked thoughtful. Then her face lighted 
up. 

“I have a plan,’’ she said. ‘‘A splendid plan. 

Margaret climbed up on her father’s lap and he put 
down his newspaper. . . 

“Well, Betsy,’’ he 


“I never thought of 
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said, ‘‘I’ve often noticed how 
much you like to write. The way you eat up those ad- 
vertising tablets from the store! I never saw anything 
like it. . . But if you're going to be a writer, you've got 
to read. Good books. The classics. And fortunately 

. that’s what I’m driving at. . . Deep Valley has a 
new Carnegie Library, almost ready to open. White 
marble building, sunny, spick and span, just full of 
books.’’ 

“I know,”’ Betsy said. 

‘‘That library,’’ her father continued, “‘is going to be 
just what you need. And your mother and I want you 
to get acquainted with it. Of course it’s way down 
town, but you're old enough now to go down town 
alone. As I understand it, you can keep a book two 
weeks. So, after the library opens, why don't you start 
going down . every other Saturday, say . . . and get 
some books? And don’t hurry home. Stay a while. 
Browse around among the books. . . Would you like 
that?”’ 

“Oh, papa!’’ said Betsy. She could hardly speak. 

She thought of the library, so shining white and new; 
the rows and rows of unread books; the bliss of un- 
hurried sojourns there. . . 

“I'd like it,’’ she said in a choked voice, ‘“‘I'd like it 
oe 

Betsy was so full of joy that she had to be alone. She 
ran upstairs to her bedroom and sat down on Uncle 
Keith's trunk. Behind Tacy’s house the sun had set. A 
wind had sprung up and the trees, their color dimmed, 
moved under a brooding sky. All the stories she had 
told Tacy and Tib seemed to be dancing in those trees, 
along with all the stories she planned to write some day 
and all the stories she would read at the library. Good 
stories. Great stories. Classics. Not like Rena’s novels. 

She pulled off the pillows and shawl and opened her 
desk, She took out the pile of little tablets and ran with 
them down to the kitchen and lifted the lid of the stove 
and shoved them in. Then she walked into the back 
parlor, dusting off her hands. 

‘*Papa,’’ she said, ‘‘will you bring me some more tab- 
lets? Quite a lot of them, please.’’ 


Naturally, reading good books isn’t the only in- 
gredient in the recipe of making good authors, 
and the great majority who read good books will 
never be writers at all. But writing is only one 
medium of expression. Good reading is important 
as a background for everything we do, for all our 
understanding, for life itself. And libraries pro- 
vide good books to read. 
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T the entrance to the Science and Technology 

Division, Cleveland Public Library, a read- 
ing table has been moved in front of a bulletin 
board (6' x42”) providing space for two book 
cradles and free pamphlets. Armchairs for readers 
are available at each end of the table. 

The center poster, hand-lettered in the Exhibits 
Department, is blue and red on white poster 
board. A copy of a reading list, “Read for Fit- 
ness,’ prepared through the cooperation of the 
Cleveland Women’s Physical Education Commit- 
tee, is stapled in the upper right-hand corner of 
the poster. 

The small posters (914"x 12”) are issued by 
the United States Public Health Service and are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents 
at 30c for a set of nine. They are predominantly 


Display for the Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


LosBy DIsPLAY ARRANGED BY THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 





a vivid blue, and feature everyday precautions that 
keep the worker “on the job’: good food, exer- 
cise, cleanliness, rest, medical and dental care. 

The effectiveness of the display has been meas- 
ured, in part, by the number of small personal 
articles forgotten by readers on the reading table 
spectacle cases, pens, pencils, as well as a wallet 
containing $700. All were reclaimed by their 
owners. 

The photograph of the display is by Margaret 
Peters of the Science and Technology Division. 

Entries are still being accepted in the Display 
for the Month Contest. Send photographs 
(8x 10” glossy) to Matilde Kelly, Hild Regional 
Branch, the Chicago Public Library, 4544 Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago 25. 


List of free and inexpensive display materials on page 151. 
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HIS is our annual Book Week Number— 

but it is doubly so, this year, because of 
the observance of British Book Week, October 
24-30. Then, just two weeks later, November 
14-20, comes the “regular” Children’s Book 
Week, to which a section of this issue is devoted. 
Remember that we—and other librarians, too!— 
are always interested in new ideas, so please send 
us brief descriptions (preferably ” under 500 
words) with photographs of your most successful 
programs. Better send them along soon after 
Book Week, so they will be sure to be here in 
time for our next Book Week Number. 


British Book Week, which is a new celebration, 
is sponsored by the American Library Association 
with the approval of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The purpose behind British Book Week is 
the need to create mutual understanding between 
the United States and Great Britain in order 
to lay a solid foundation for postwar international 
relations. So it is with particular satisfaction 
and pride that the Bulletin presents in its leading 
articles such fundamental bases for international 
understanding and friendship as are set forth by 
May Lamberton Becker and her daughter, Beatrice 
Warde. 


Many misapprehensions exist in spite of the 
close ties that have always connected the two 
countries. Books can do a great deal to eliminate 
prejudice and to create positive interest, and 
libraries all over the country will feature them 
in exhibits, booklists, book talks, and many 
special programs. 

While every library will have many books 
by and about the British, many will want to 
check their collections by a booklist. Several are 
available. The Council on Books in Wartime, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York City, has pre- 
pared a long adult buying list. A shorter bib- 
liography on Britain is included’ in the United 
Nations supplement to the Booklist for June 1, 
1943. During June, the U.S. Office of Education 
published a brochure on the celebration of United 
Nations Book Week which contains a bibliogra- 
phy as well as many program suggestions ap- 
plicable to British Book Week. 
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General sources of program materials are the 
British Information Services (films, posters, pam- 
phlets) 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; 
The United Nations Information Office (posters 
and pamphlets) 610 Fifth Ave., New York 
City; and “Books Across the Sea” Circle in 
America (booklists, lecturers for traveling ex- 
penses only, pamphlets, etc.) Room 1526, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. For further 
information, see the October issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

At the request of librarians who attended the 
East and West Association’s spring lecture series 
on China and India, the Association is launching 
a new service for librarians—guidance in the 
selection of books dealing with other peoples 
and other lands. This service will be twofold. 
For librarians in the New York area, a series 
of monthly book forums is being arranged, to 
begin in November. Each meeting will be keyed 
to an outstanding recent book in the East-West 
field; it will be discussed, along with other cur- 
rent books and older standard works on the 
country and people in question, by well known 
authors and critics. A different area will be cov- 
ered each month. To extend this book-selection 
service to libraries throughout the country, the 
Association will publish a monthly bulletin listing 
and reviewing all the new books, pamphlets, and 
related materials in the East-West field. The bul- 
letin will also carry a report of the book forums; 
this, it is hoped, may serve as a pattern for other 
communities to follow in organizing their own 
monthly East-West book forums. 

Librarians are also invited to attend any one of 
the Association’s background courses, beginning 
October 6, one on “The Peoples of USSR,” and 
the other two on “The People of China,” and 
“The People of India.” In addition, the Associa- 
tion has available annotated reading lists on vari- 
ous countries as well as introductory pamphlets on 
the peoples of China and India, with others in 
preparation. An information service, answering or 
referring to the best sources questions regarding 
the peoples of all countries, is maintained by the 
Association at its office, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17. 

we & BH 


H. M. Lydenberg, director of A.L.A.’s Interna- 
tional Relations Office in Washington, D.C., sends 
us a copy of a letter from the Chief Postal Censor, 
Office of Censorship: 


Censorship regulations have been so changed that the 
problem which you outlined in your letter of August 27, 
addressed to the attention of Mr. Walsh, has been prac- 
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tically erased. It is our premise that any material which 
it is safe to publish at all may be safely exported. Thus 
there is no prohibition on the export of domestic publi- 
cations to any part of the world to which the Post Office 
will deliver them, except that individuals may not mail 
printed matter to European neutral nations. The excep- 
tion presumably does not apply to any interest with which 
you are concerned. 

When these changes in censorship regulations were put 
into effect, all publications dated prior to July 1 of this 
year were automatically cleared. Since that time we have 
operated on the basis that all publications could be 
freely exported if the publishers complied fully with the 
Code of Wartime Practices for the American Press. So 
excellent has been the cooperation given us since that 
time that in only one or two minor instances, involving 
publications with which you are not likely to be con- 
cerned, has it been necessary to refuse the export privi- 
lege. 

You may therefore proceed confidently with any pro- 
gram aimed at replacing mutilated numbers in foreign 
library files, or at supplying missing items. We are fully 
appreciative of the service you are seeking to render and 
wish to do all we can to cooperate. Please call on us at 
any time for whatever assistance we can give. 


The Convention of the Midwest Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association will be held at St. 
Benedict College, Atchison, Kansas, October 30, 
1943. 

One year’s introductory subscription to Soviet 
Russia Today, an illustrated American monthly 
magazine of life in the USSR, is offered to any 
library not already receiving it until the gift fund 
is exhausted. Soviet Russia Today is indexed in 
the Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service. Apply to: Mrs. A. M. Woodruff, 12 East 
8th Street, New York 3. 

A completely equipped and suitably inscribed 
field ambulance, purchased with funds raised by 
employees of New York City’s public libraries, 
was presented to the U.S. Army in ceremonies 
at City Hall on August 19. Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia made the presentation on behalf of 
the United Staff Association of the Public Li- 
braries of the City of New York. The associa- 
tion unites the staffs of the three library systems 
in New York—the New York, Brooklyn, and 
Queens Borough Public Libraries—and is active 
in many enterprises for the welfare of their 
employees, who number over 2,000. 

Staff associations of other libraries may be 
interested in learning how the library U.S.A. 
raised that $1,304 for the military U.S.A. at a 
time when librarians have few pennies left after 
pension payments and withholding taxes and 
the mounting h.c. of |. have clawed into the 
pay envelope. It was done by offering folks 
something for their money on top of the usual 
patriotic appeal. Bridge parties, replete with 
raffles, refreshments, and fortune-tellers, were suc- 
cessful in raising about $1,000; and a recital by 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, under the auspices of the 
New York Public Library staff association, brought 
in the rest—in fact, swelled the total to $1,623. 
Agencies engaged in war work received the bal- 
ance of $319. 
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LIBRARIANS GIVE AMBULANCE 


Bess Fay Shipley, president of the 

United Staff Association, presents plaque 

for new ambulance to Lt. Col. W. R. 
Bolton, U.S.A. 


The association found lotteries the most potent 
single agent in raising funds. Chances on 
“Baskets of Joy’ and War Bonds brought in 
about 50 per cent of the money needed. The 
plan of setting a definite goal, preferably in these 
times a piece of military equipment, is strongly 
recommended. The Army, or whatever service 
is chosen to benefit, will be found cooperative 
in suggestions and publicity arrangements. And 
when you get a La Guardia to do your presenting, 
you are sure of stories and pictures in the papers 

The cartoons of early phonographs, on page 76 
of the September Bulletin, should have carried the 
credit line of The Bettman Archive, as did the 
one on page 77. The Bulletin is grateful to Dr 
Bettman for making these interesting pictures 
available for Bulletin readers. 

Ve te te 

Two new McGraw Hill publications contribut« 
to an understanding of air control. They are 
Aviation News, a weekly news magazine, re 
porting trade gossip and new developments and 
prophesying others to come, and A/r Transport 
a monthly devoted to the progress, interests, and 
problems of the air carrier. The editors of 
Industrial Arts Index consider them both worthy 
of indexing and shall continue to do so pending 
your vote on the next questionaire. 

Seven hundred bright new books and about 
fifty periodicals were sent in June to Saltillo, 
Mexico to form the second American library 
in Mexico and carry a message of good will 
from the people of the United States to their 
neighbors south of the border. Each volume was 
by an American author on an American subject 
and had its own message to give. It was hoped 
that the volumes would have a part in bringing 
about a better understanding of us Americans 
our history, arts, sports, ambitions, ideals, and 
even our faults and problems. 
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The collection was made possible by a gift 
of $2,000 to Texas State College for Women 
through the Co-ordinator of Inter American 
Affairs as a result of the cooperation of «the 
Rockefeller Foundation and an American Library 
Association ‘Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Latin Americas. 

For several years the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment of the college under the direction of Dr. 
Rebecca Switzer and Dr. Jerome Moore has held 
a summer school at Saltillo to enable students 
to become better acquainted with the Mexican 
people, as well as with their language and 
culture, and, in turn, afford the residents of the 
city the opportunity of knowing a representative 
group of American college women. 

All the work of classifying, cataloging, and 
preparing the volumes for circulation was done 
by the T.S.C.W. Library Science Department 
class in cataloging. A complete card catalog and 
shelf-list of Library of Congress cards were made 
to accompany the books to Saltillo. One of the 
1943 Library Science graduates was chosen to 
serve as librarian during the summer session. 

Many were the exclamations of delight from 
students and faculty when at last the books were 
placed on display. There was something to 
satisfy everyone's taste, whether it be the scenic 
beauty of the national parks or the microbes 
under the microscope, the wonders of motion 
pictures or the treasures of American literature. 
Neither were the children’s interests forgotten. 
Little Black Sambo and Peter Rabbit shared 
equal attention with the attractively illustrated 
lives of Washington and Lincoln. 

The library proved popular with young and 
old. In fact, so crowded were the rooms that 


there was no place for the librarian to work. 





The “Stephen Vincent Benét,” named in honor of the late poet. 


by the California Shipbuilding Corporation. 


She had to move out into the hall. The books 
were bringing about the long desired spirit of 
understanding and good will. 

S&S © : . 

Anticipating that the need for Library Assistants 
in departmental libraries of the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue, especially in Washington, 
D.C., the United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced a new examination for these posi- 
tions that both experienced and inexperienced per- 
sons may take. 

For jobs of Under Library Assistant—salary, $1,752 a 
year after overtime compensation for the 48-hour week is 
added—applicants will be rated on a general test and on 
questions pertaining to elementary library methods. Spe- 
cific training or previous experience is not required. 

For positions of Junior Library Assistant—salary, $1,970 
a year including overtime compensation—applicants are 
sought who have had at least 15 semester hours’ training 
in a library school, or 1 year of appropriate training or 
experience in a library. They must pass the tests pre- 
scribed for Under Library Assistant and answer an addi- 
tional 25 questions on library methods. 

Positions may occur throughout the United 
States, but the Commission foresees most oppor- 
tunities occurring for eligibles accepting appoint- 
ment in Washington, D.C. Persons passing the 
previous test may take the new examination if 
they desire to continue to receive consideration for 
library positions at these salary levels. There are 
no age limits; applications will be accepted in the 
Commission’s Washington, D.C., office until the 
needs of the service have been met. 


Additional information and application forms 
may be obtained from Commission Local Secre- 
taries at first- or second-class post offices, or from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25,. D.C. 









_ Publishers’ Weekly 
The ship was launched recently 


Its library contains copies of all the works of Benét 


now in print. It is a fitting memorial to a poet who devoted all his efforts to his country’s war effort 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES* 


As Ye Build 


OOK WEEK, an anticipated annual event in 

most school and children’s libraries, comes 
this year November 14 to 20, with the motto 
“Build the Future with Books.” Anne Eaton 
has said it too well for us to do other than 
quote her: “One thing we must not forget—it 
is the children of today who will live in the 
postwar world. What better equipment 
can they have than the imagination and broad 
tolerance which the right kind of reading cul- 
tivates?”” But it must be the right kind of read- 
ing—the reading of many books and not the 
swallowing of one. 

Time, now, to start plans. Form student, 
teacher, and parent committees to help with 
plans; consider the P.T.A.; help students prepare 
publicity; cooperate with other agencies of 
children’s reading; have students prepare book- 
lists on their own special interests; plan with 
the English or civics teachers for an essay contest; 
prepare exhibits and quizzes (and submit any 
particularly good ones to this magazine!); work 
with the school assembly committee on assembly 
programs, perhaps a pageant if the children are 
not already heavily burdened with the stress of 
wartime living; stress postwar problems or inter- 
allied cooperation; or, stress the benefits of 
peace by having the library open extra hours 
just for browsing and reading. And, of course, 
read the rest of this magazine and other pro- 
fessional publications (such as the Sept. 15 issue 
of the Library Journal) for other ideas. 


British Book Week 


What may be the first (if it proves successful) 
of a series of weeks dedicated to various of the 
allied nations is the British Book Week, October 
24-30. The main idea is to exhibit the books 
and culture of these other nations in an attempt 
to develop tolerance and understanding toward 
them. Further information on this trial week 
may be found in the October issue of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin, obtained from the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, from 
Beatrice Warde, Books Across the Sea, Room 
1526, at the same address, or from United Na- 
tions Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is peopenes under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this depart- 
ment for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, 
suggestions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. 
Pike, Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Con- 


necticut. 
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MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


United Nations Children’s Books, List 1, 
Council on Books in Wartime, Inc., 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, arranged by nations, 
annotated, usually with age level—100 copies 
for $2.50 to 5,000 for $35. 

Our World Today; a Booklist for Boys and 
Girls, Connecticut Public Library Commission, 
Hartford, 25c. 

Soviet Russia Today—one year's introductory 
subscription to any library not already receiving 
the magazine, as long as the gift fund lasts 
Mrs. A. M. Woodruff, 12 East 8th Street, N.Y. 

Canada, 1943; Official Handbook of Present 
Conditions and Recent Progress, Wartime Infor- 
mation Board (Canada), 1205 15th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C.—196 pages, indexed, contain- 
ing a tremendous amount of material on agrieul- 
ture, power, industries, economic conditions, 
trade, prices, etc. (super reference material) 25c. 
Also from same address, apparently free, a 
monthly reference booklet of basic information 
Canada at War. 

Arts, Crafts and Customs of Our Neighbor 
Republics; a Bibliography, compiled by Emilie 
Sandsten Lasalle—Bulletin 1942, #2, U.S. Office 
of Education—thoroughly indexed by author, 
title and subject, with an outline of the arts, 
crafts, and customs, 52p 10c from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Brazil at a Glance, What Is Your 1.0. on 
Brazil, and other pamphlets—Brazilian Govern- 
ment Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, free. 

Ours to Keep: a List of Books for Children on 
the Culture of Man, compiled by children’s li- 
brarians of the New York Public Library as part 
2 of the July 15 Booklist—thoughtfully chosen; 
cleverly arranged into topics such as “The Rise 
of Man,” “Countries of the Mind,” “Roots of 
Belief,” and “The Movers and Shakers,” each 
preceded by a fitting quotation; annotated, with 
full buying information. American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
single copies 25c; 10 copies, $1; to 100 copies, 
$5; ofr, a part of your subscription to the Booé- 
list, $3 a year. 


For Guidance 


Though not obvious in the title, Public Li- 
braries in the Life of the Nation, newly written 
by Beatrice Sawyer Rossell (A.L.A. $1.50) is an 
excellent introduction to library work. Presented 
especially to “those interested in library work, 
including high school seniors,” it is a readable 
account of the work of the modern library. There 
is a chapter on work “With Boys and Girls in 
School,” among other general and specialized 
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library functions. Excellent both for those who 
have decided on a library career and for those 
who are uncertain. 

Likely high school seniors and recent grad- 
uates should know about the governmental 
library positions now open, under Civil Service. 
That of junior library assistant, at $1,620 a year 
plus overtime, requires some training or paid 
experience; but that of under library assistant, 
at $1,440 plus, requires only that the applicant 
pass a written examination, half on general in- 
formation and half on elementary library prac- 
tices, with no requirements of education or 
experience and no age limits. Applications may 
be obtained from any first- or second-class post 
office, and will be accepted until all positions are 
filled. 

The U.S. Office of Education (Washington 25, 
D.C.) has two new loan packets available: VII- 
G-1, Choosing a Career and VII-G-2 Military 
Careers, free from their Information Exchange 
on Education in Wartime. These packets may be 
kept for two weeks and have return franking 
privileges. Write the Office for their catalog 
listing 75 such packets. 


Studies 


The 225 schools in 27 states which participated 
in the School Library Wartime Study conducted 
last winter by Dr. Helen Butler under the aus- 
pices of A.L.A. will be particularly interested 
in the findings of that study, though its implica- 
tions may be applied to all school libraries. 
“Change is the watchword of the hour and 
adaptability the slogan of the school librarian,” 
is Dr. Butler's summary of the situation. Specific 
recommendations include: extending hours to 
allow for more reading outside the home; buy- 
ing books immediately to fit the immediate need; 
making the budget flexible to include material 
other than books; and introducing materials over 
and over to reach new audiences brought by the 
rapid turnover of both students and _ teachers. 

Work with Children in Public Libraries, by 
Effie L. Power; a second edition of her Library 
Service for Children, now twelve years old. 
A.L.A. $3. 

Library Publicity Literature; a Review of Se- 
lected Books, Pamphlets and Articles; 1943 
revision by the Public Relations Division of 
A.L.A.; with brief annotations. Free from A.L.A., 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The Elementary School Library, the Philadel- 
phia Principal’s Club—a brief, usable handbook 
for the untrained teacher-librarian, with a list 
of reference books, single copies 10c, 10 copies 
or more 5c each from James J. Lamond, Ethan 
Allen School, Robbins Avenue and Battersby 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Who has a study on remedial reading for boys 
and girls in the children’s room of a public 
library? Doris M. Hitchcock, Parlin Memorial 
Library, Everett, Massachusetts, is particularly 
interested in work with fourth graders and would 
like to hear from anyone who has done remedial 
work with them. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


(Continued from page 149) 

It should stress good living at the present 
moment; it should mean life itself, rather 
than a preparation for life. The professional 
librarian keeps abreast of the times, and in 
her library room she indicates her progres- 
sive philosophy of education. The powerful 
reasoning of educational psychology lies be- 
hind the erection of Venetian blinds in a 
library. By the same token, a host of pur- 
poseful objects may be displayed to advan- 
tage in the library. These objects include 
ship models, flower vases, wall posters, table 
globes, wall maps, colored friezes, portraits 
of knights, soft Chinese gong, sloping book 
shelves, prints, and colorful book jackets. 
The library room, supplied with abundant 
light and air, should be equipped with 
simple, movable furniture in keeping with 
the functional aspect of library materials. 

The librarian helps in the formation of 
good habits of group. participation when she 
checks the attendance charts of the children, 
chooses monitors or captains, appoints pupil 
helpers, makes a child wash his soiled hands 
before he reads a book, provides for mean- 
ingful activity without disorder, encourages 
congenial companionship, aids a group or- 
ganize a class project on “Our Pets,” re- 
quests simple library tasks, such as pasting 
book pockets, causes the group to replace 
books and chairs and to form in line at the 
end of the library hour. 

The librarian performs her most impor- 
tant duty to children when she stimulates 
reading and gives a working knowledge of 
reference tools. She uses the laboratory 
method (‘‘see and handle’’), rather than the 
lecture method to introduce skills. The 
habits of reading and studying, and the de- 
velopment of a taste for good literature are 
produced in various ways by the librarian: 
telling a story, reading a poem, helping a 
child pronounce a difficult word, providing 
the brilliant pupil with a supplementary 
reading list, criticizing book reports, en- 
livening the bulletin board, correlating the 
regular classwork, teaching simple library 
processes, arranging exhibits of pictures, 
minerals, flowers, textiles, etc., displaying 
beautiful books with their colored plates 
from the rare books collection. 

The librarian may rest assured that she 
has fulfilled the cardinal objectives of educa- 
tional psychology for children, when she has 
adhered to the adage, ‘‘a sound mind in a 
sound body’—in a sound environment. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS «& EBéited by FRANCES CHENEY 


{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs 
Brainard ee 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Reference Book Checklist 


ADLER, Kurt. Songs of Many Wars. New 
York, Howell, Soskin, 1943. 221p. $3 
DELANEY, ELEANOR C. Latin America, a 
Source Book of Instructional Materials. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1943. (Practical 
Suggestions for Teaching, No. 6) 67p. 60c 
DENNIS, W. K. An Aeronautical Reference 
Library. A selected list of technical books 
essential to an aeronautical library. New 
York, Special Libraries Association, 1943. 
3lp. $1 

FROH, ALFRED AND MARGARET KING. Games 
for Young People. Columbus, Ohio, Wart- 
burg Press, 1943. 25c 

MALIsoFF, W. M., ed. Dictionary of Bio- 
Chemistry and Related Subjects. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1943. 579p. $7.50 
Munoz, F. J. AND H. A. CHARIPPER. The 
Microscope and Its Use. Brooklyn, Chemi- 
cal Publishing Co., 1943. 334p. $2.50 
RossELL, BEATRICE S. Public Libraries in 
the Life of the Nation. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1943. 105p. $1.50 
WINTER, WILLIAM. War Planes of All Na- 
tions. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1943. $3 


The melancholy days are here, but there is no 
time to sit and brood upon them. There is time, 
however, to read Mrs. Rossell’s slender volume, 
Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation,’ which 
she has written primarily for students considering 
library work as a career and for those already in 
library school who are trying to decide which 


branch of the service to enter. She has wisely 
chosen libraries giving service of distinction to 
illustrate city, rural, school, and special services 
in operation today. Besides these descriptions, 
there is a chapter on administration, giving a 
brief statement of qualifications needed, types of 
positions to be filled and a chart showing high, 
median, and low salaries in cities of various 
sizes. Students who have not decided where to 
take their training will find the accredited li- 
brary schools listed by state, with their minimum 
entrance requirements, the purpose of the cur- 
riculum, and whether or not they have scholar- 
ship or loan funds. It might have been helpful 
to include also the estimated tuition. 

Other appendices give a brief summary of the 
certification of librarians and a list of library 
organizations and periodicals, together with a 
brief bibliography. It is inspirational in tone 
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and should be especially well suited for use in 
recruiting because of its clear presentation of 
present-day library accomplishments and oppor- 
tunities. 


Teaching Aids 


While the elementary and high school teacher 
will be interested in the practical suggestions for 
increasing their students’ knowledge and under- 
standing of the Latin American countries, the 
high school librarian will find the bibliographical 
features of Latin America, a Source Book of 
Instructional Materials* a valuable addition to 
the many lists on this subject. Besides the 
suggested activities for children in the fields of 
arithmetic, fine and industrial arts, language, mu- 
sic, science, and the social studies, there is a 
section on materials for children which includes 
not only books but audio-visual aids. This sec- 
ond part gives sources for maps, exhibits, films, 
recordings, and radio programs which should 
enable the librarian to make an interesting con- 
tribution if funds are available. This is fol- 
lowed by a rather brief statement of background 
information for teachers, embracing the subject 
of Pan American friendship and cooperation, 
general features of Latin America, natural re- 
sources and so forth, which should be helpful to 
high school libraries with scant book resources. 


Aeronautics 


Librarians struggling with the problem of 
which of the many aeronautical books to purchase 
will be given a great boost by An Aeronautical 
Reference Library,’ a buying guide of essential 
titles selected by eighteen aeronautical reference 
librarians. Prices are given for each item and 
while the whole list represents an expenditure 
of $2,600, librarians with more modest budgets 
wil! be able to choose from sections classified 
under small topics such as aerodynamics, air- 
plane identification, airports, history, maintenance 
and repair, mathematics, meteorology, navigation, 
piloting, and a section called reference, which 
includes bibliographies, dictionaries, yearbooks, 
handbooks, and directories. No annotations are 
furnished for these titles, most of which are now 
in print. 

A handbook which tries to combine the fea- 
tures of many others already published is War 
Planes of All Nations,’ which describes nearly 
three hundred types of machines produced in 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Japan, and France. One 
hundred and sixteen small but clear photographs 
accompanying the text, together with one hun- 
dred and four three-view drawings, which should 
be helpful to airplane spotters. The author 
states that his aim has been to make the reading 
matter complete yet interesting and enjoyable by 
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culling out the technical data and bringing it 
together after the description of each plane. The 
readable style and the inclusion of brief anec- 
dotes should make the volume very popular with 
the layman. There are some minor discrepancies 
and omissions due to the restricted nature of 
information pertaining to certain aircraft of the 
United Nations and in some cases, because data 
was received too late for inclusion. 


Music 


If music be the fruit of love, it is not often 
thought of as the fruit of war. But Mr. Adler 
has collected the most widely sung or most 
representative of those songs which have re- 
flected a genuine battle against slavery and 
tyranny. Words in English and music are given 
for each, and in some cases a verse in the original 
language. It is arranged roughly in chronological 
order, covering many countries from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth century, and such old 
favorites as Yankee Doodle and Wearing of the 
Green are found together with over thirty songs 
for the two world wars and the interim, many 
of which seem to have been chosen for some 
other reason than that they were widely sung, 
for they are for the most part unfamiliar. Though 
Songs of Many Wars’ is intended for home use, 
the clear print, stout binding, and broad scope 
recommend it to the general public library, if 
not to the music library. 


Bio-chemistry 


The Dictionary of Biochemistry® like the Dic- 
tionary of World Literature recently issued by 
the same indefatigable Philosophical Library, is 
a hodgepodge in which the editor has tried to 
combine as many features as possible. It will 
remain for the experts to say whether the ven- 
ture has been a success. The book contains not 
only glossary material but also long articles, en- 
cyclopedic in nature. For instance, the essay on 
the physiology of amino acids by Donald Van 
Slyke covers several pages and is followed by a 
selected bibliography. The glossary material, giv- 
ing older as well as more recent terms, is of 
doubtful value for it may be found in a good 
unabridged dictionary. It helps to pad out the 
longer articles written by specialists, however. 
The cheap binding and poor paper may be due 
to wartime restrictions but they do not add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. It is unlikely 
that it will prove to be.a valuable ready reference 


tool in the average library, though it does con- 
tain some material not otherwise easily available. 


Microscopes 


The Microscope and Its Use® is a technical 
book in non-technical language. It is intended to 
answer most of the questions that arise in the 
use and care of simple and specialized micro- 
scopes and their attachments. Its special ref- 
erence features are a glossary of terms used in 
relation to the microscope and a selected bib- 
liography listing the more recent books and jour- 
nals on microscopy and its applications in agri- 
culture, criminology and industry. It is profusely 
illustrated. 


Games 


To end on a lighter note, Games for Young 
People* is a nice little item for the pamphlet 
collection, to circulate when a harried individual 
comes in at the last minute and wants to borrow 
a book of games for a sticky indoor party. This 
collection includes over one hundred games 
which should surely give enough choice for one 
evening, no matter how dull. It at least offers 
a substitute for the ever popular ‘Information 


Please.” 
FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of 
your own, write to Frances Cheney, 3418 High- 
wood Drive, S.E., Washington, D.C. 


Source wanted: 
17. Toil of the day will seem nothing, 
When we come to the end of the road. 
18. Poem with title: A Beautiful Legacy, by Walter 


L. Smith. 
Poem about Goody Blake and Harry Gill, con- 
taining line: ‘‘His teeth they chatter, chatter still.”’ 
Quotation: 

“Let us then labor for an inward stillness 

An inward stillness and an inward healing.’ 
Sonnet written by John Buchan to his brother 
after his brother’s death, bidding him wait for him 
so they may again ride together over the Scotch 
highlands. 





NAMING YOUR BABY 


By ELSDON C. SMITH 


An aid to Parents in naming; sets out the 
principles to be followed: together with Dic- 
tionary of Names. 52 pages 6” x 9”. Copy 50c. 


THE CLARE COMPANY 


322 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Iilinois 





BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK>= 


NOVEMBER 14-20 
Order Your Juveniles “HUNTTING BOUND” in Buckram 


if you want them to outwear their usefulness without rebinding. 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 


from our “Standard Juvenile Catalog” and our new “Summer-Fall Juvenile 


List.” 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 


(Copies sent on request.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ANY BOOK — 


OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


IN ANY BINDING 
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da. L. A. NOTES 


British Book Week 


HE International Relations Board of the 

A.L.A. is sponsoring a British Book Week 
to be observed October 24-30. September and 
October A.L.A. Bulletins carry suggestions about 
this special book week. Groups which will join 
the A.L.A. in the promotion of British Book 
Week are the Council on Books in Wartime, 
British Information Services, and Books Across 
the Sea. 


A.L.A. Publications 


The publishing department has been busy dur- 
ing the summer seeing several new books through 
the press in time for use in the fall. During the 
last few days of August four important A.L.A. 
titles appeared. The first was the revision of the 
standard manual on children’s work by Effie L. 
Power—W ork with Children in Public Libraries 
(Aug. 18, $3). On its heels appeared the new 
edition of Margaret Mann's Introduction to Cata- 
loging and the Classification of Books (Aug. 25, 
$3.25). The task of revising these two familiar 
tools has been a matter of several years, but it has 
not been as long as seventeen years, which is 
exactly how long the third title has been in 
preparation. This book, the new A.L.A. Glossary 
of Library Terms, prepared by the Committee on 
Library Terminology (Elizabeth H. Thompson, 
editor), came from the press on August 31 
($3.50). Finally, the three volumes of Classifica- 
tion and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education appeared September 1. Volume 
1, Non-Degree-Conferring Institutions ($1.25) ; 
volume 2, Degree-Conferring Four-Year Institu- 
tions ($1.75); volume 3, Universities ($2.50). 
All three volumes ordered at the same time are 
priced at $5. 

Earlier in the summer the fifth biography in 
the American Library Pioneers series appeared. 
This was the charmingly written and attractively 
bound John Cotton Dana: a Sketch by Chalmers 
Hadley (July 7, $2.75). The Committee on Post- 
war Planning of the A.L.A. issued the timely 
Post-War Standards for Public Libraries (July 17, 


Edited by Lucile. Deaderick 


$1.50) which is a basic tool for planning at the 
national, state, or local level. 

During September a Supplement to the Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate Grades appeared. 
Compiled by Eloise Rue, the Supplement analyzes 
about six hundred books at the 4-6 grade level 
published during the 1940-1943 period, books 
which reflect the new interest in such fields as 
Latin America, American life, aviation, and radio. 


A.L.A. Surveys 


The trustees of the Linda Hall Memorial Li- 
brary Fund in Kansas City, Missouri, have asked 
the A.L.A. to make a quick survey of the prin- 
cipal libraries in the Kansas City area so as to 
obtain information about the kind of library the 
trustees should consider establishing with the li- 
brary fund. Phineas L. Windsor, librarian emeri- 
tus, University of Illinois Library, will make the 
survey. 

A survey of the Army Medical Library is being 
conducted under the supervision of the A.L.A. 
Keyes D. Metcalf, Harvard University Library, 
will conduct the survey with the assistance of 
Andrew D. Osborn, L. Quincy Mumford, Thomas 
P. Fleming, John Fulton, Mary Louise Marshall, 
and Janet Doe. 


Board Meetings 


The Board of Education for Librarianship met 
in Chicago July 21-22. Members present were 
Chairman Donald Coney, Alice Brooks Mooney, 
L. Marion Moshier, and Anita M. Hostetter, 
secretary. The board accredited two Type II li- 
brary schools at the meeting: Atlanta University 
School of Library Service and Our Lady of the 
Lake College Department of Library Science. 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure met 
at A.L.A. Headquarters on August 11-12. The 
discussion centered primarily around planning for 
library personnel in the postwar period, and a 
program of work was laid out. Members of the 
board who attended the meeting were Chairman 
Amy Winslow, Josie Batcheller Houchens, Louis 
M. Nourse, and Hazel B. Timmerman, secretary. 


‘WHY I DON’T LIKE LIBRARIES * 


The following informal comments by a library patron may help librarians 
to see themselves as some others see them. 


| Specregyy AND SMOKING go hand in hand with 
me. 
Libraries are cold and cheerless places; stiff, 


straight-backed, wood-bottomed chairs are the 


rule. 


P * Originally published in the June 1943 A.L.A. Bal- 
ein, 
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The enforced silence of a library is very dis- 
couraging. I can read in a hotel lobby or on a 
train, but put me in a room where silence is 
imposed and I am conscious of every person who 
enters, gets up from his chair, selects another 
book, drops a magazine. 


(Continued on page 188) 
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A complete revision super- 
seding all previous editions 


iE H.W WILSON COMPANY and supplements. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CATALOG - 1943 


This new edition lists, annotates, evaluates and classifies 
approximately 2500 films. Selected for a variety of edu- 
cational uses, films rated excellent are starred and those 
of outstanding importance are double starred: 


The Catalog is divided into two main sections as follows: 


INDEX—in one alphabet: title, subject, and if 
important, author and actors. Classification num- 
ber is given for reference to Part 2. Subjects have 
been assigned freely because educators have indi- 
cated that even a few feet of film on a specific 
subject is valuable. 


CLASSIFIED LIST—Classification of all films 
according to Dewey Decimal. Descriptive notes, 
critical reviews, grading, and whether a teacher’s 
guide is available are here with other necessary 
details including length, width, sound or silent, in- 
flammable or safety, sales or rental price, date of 
release or copyright, producer or distributors. Also 
included are many excellent films produced by 
government agencies, and others that are available 
at the cost of transportation. 


The films are graded for suitability for use for elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, colleges and trade 
schools. 


On subscription with three quarterly sup- 
plements for 1943—$2.00 


Write for sample copy. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVE., NEW YORK 532, N. Y. 





Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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(Continued from page 186) 

I am afraid of the ‘old maids, male and female, 
on the library staff, of their elaborate book- 
keeping system for keeping track of two-cent 
fines, afraid of the books chosen by them for 
fear they are trying to mold my character or 
something. Several times I have carried home 
an armful of books which I didn’t want because 
I had been indiscreet enough to tell the librarian 
the nature of the question upon which I was 
seeking light, and he, very helpfully, dug all 
the books out for me. I was afraid to tell him 
that he just simply didn’t get the point of my 
question—that I was simply trying to satisfy a 
brief curiosity about something in a few mo- 
ments’ spare time. 

Required reading in high school scarred me 
with the marks of compulsion. I still approach 
the library with dragging feet. 

The Readers’ Guide scares me. The last time 
I used it I made notes of twenty-odd articles 
which seemed to be on my question. Of the 
twenty only three magazines were available; in 
the three only one article had a bearing on my 
question. 

Library subject indexing is unsatisfactory to 
the layman. Ask some lawyer to show you the 
West Publishing Company's key number index 
system. The average public library's indexing 
is about as valuable as a Boy Scout's pocket 
sundial. 

Librarians do not reach those who should 
be their principal patrons. Libraries do not get 
their services out to a large enough segment of 


the adult population. Circulation is not in it- 
self the test of the library's use; distribution of 
circulation is what is important. It is principally 
the mecca of women searching for material for 
club programs in which neither the searcher nor 
the ultimate listener is really interested. What 
percentage of your adult male population ever 
has any contact with your library other than see- 
ing it in his tax statement and being called upon 
to pay the fines accumulated by his careless wife 
and children? 

Many libraries, in an attempt to improve and 
cultivate the higher instincts and finer tastes of 
the readers, waste a large share of their book 
budgets on books which will never be read. 

Library hours are unsatisfactory. Most people 
have to do their reading in the evening: they 
are not through with their dinner and necessary 
duties until eight o'clock. By the time they get 
down to the library it is eight-thirty. Before 
they have got hold of the tail of the thing they 
are looking for, the librarian comes around 
switching off the lights and whispering that it 
is nine o'clock. 

Librarians aren't people. They think no 
thoughts, do no things, live no lives; so im- 
mersed in their books do they become that they 
conclude that all life is found in books. They 
live only vicariously, gaining their experience and 
their life only from the printed page. What to 
do about underprivileged children? Read a book 
about them. What to do about the Negro prob- 
lem? Read a book about it. What to do about 
the kind of peace which is to follow the war? 








HARD TO FIND BOOKS! 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, Ill. 








VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for lbrarians— 
better librarians for libraries. here you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 











SN in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 














THE LATEST U. S. WAR FILMS! ! ! 


Our Enemy, the Japanese. . 
Wings Up.. 


o-——=6© 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS FILMS 
Mexico City. . 


@--9 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG AND CLASSIFIED FILM LISTS 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 


South of the Border with Disney. . 


New York + 
347 Madison Ave. 


Chicago 
19 So. La Salle St. 


Coast Guard Spars. . 


U. S. News Reviews. . 


Mission Accomplished. . 


Good Neighbor Family. . 


San Francisco 
351 Turk St. 


Dallas o 
1700 Patterson Ave. 
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Read a book about it. Do you find librarians 
on the boards of children’s homes, Y.W.C.A.’s, 
Girl Scouts, chambers of commerce, community 
chests, Salvation Army, or any of the other 
agencies which are trying through group action 
to do something about conditions? Do you find 
them actively interested in politics to the extent 
of doing something? Of course there are many 
noteworthy exceptions, but my point is that these 
are conditions as they appear to me on the whole 
and on the average among libraries and librarians. 


As may be expected, this letter aroused consid- 
erable comment, pro and con. The A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin published a variety of the replies received to 
it, and a few quotes are repeated here, to round 
out the picture. 


The A.L.A. Bulletin has never published an article 
which has given me more enjoyment . .. [it} does 
contain some suggestions that might be used constructively 
for the improvement of library service. 

I note the writer doesn’t sign his name, and I wonder 
what kind of a disposition he has, and what kind of 
libraries he has been visiting. I have been a library 
trustee for over 17 years and have found the staffs of 
libraries with whom I came in contact up to date and 
willing in every way to -assist the borrower. 

Couldn't we have more things like ‘Why I Don’t Like 
Libraries’’ in the June 1943 issue? To learn what out- 
siders think is wrong with us is so much more stimu- 
lating than to read about the things that we ourselves 
take satisfaction in. 
sense of 
They 


That brings up the point that outrages my 
justice—his mouth-filling ‘‘Librarians aren't people. 
think no thoughts, do no things, live no lives."’ 

Speaking of the girl behind the circulation desk—she 
lives a life of her own, don't be mistaken about that. 
And it has nothing to do with what she reads in books. 
I speak with great authority because I am one myself. 


The fact that a library is only as big as its budget is 
too obvious to bear further enlargement. Let’s skip the 
part, too, about his finding the atmosphere uncongenial. 
That atmosphere, as he himself points out, varies in de- 
And I might point out to him that 
in most cases the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of a library is created by 
the patrons rather than the librarians. If most people are 
inspired to awe and silence upon entering a library, it is 
probably because they are unused to books. . . 


gree with libraries. 


The consensus of opinion seems to be pro li- 
braries and con the writer who doesn’t like them 

in fact, the majority of replies were in line with 
one who wrote: 

May I rise from my ‘'‘stiff, straight-backed, 
bottomed chair’’ in the local library to comment on the 
“Why I Don’t Like Libraries’ letter from an anonymous 
library patron in your June issue? He seems to me to be 
in quite a bad way 


wood- 


Approaching the library ‘‘with dragging feet,’’ he finds 
himself ‘‘afraid of the old maids’’ on the staff who will 
“try to mold his character or something.’’ He has to 
throw away his cigarette before he goes in, and he can’t 
concentrate because of the silence. He is baffled by the 
simplicities of library indexing in case he tries to dig out 
his own books, and finally staggers home with ‘‘an arm- 
ful of books he doesn’t want’’ because he has been “‘in- 
discreet enough to tell the librarian'’ what he does want. 
But there is no peace awaiting him: instead, there is his 
tax statement and a list of ‘‘fines accumulated by his 
careless wife and children.’’ His nerves by now are in 
tatters, and he has to plunge out into the night and find 
“a hotel lobby or a train’’ where he can really settle 
down to read. 


If I may say so—NUTS! 
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On Your Own 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF 
YOURSELF IN WILD COUNTRY 


by S. A. Graham and E. C. O’Roke 


A new field manual for hunters, fisher- 
men, Boy Scouts, campers, field men, 
and foresters, as well as members of 
the armed forces, this book gives all the 
“do’s” and “dont’s” for living com- 
fortably in primitive country. 


It tells the reader how to improvise 
with nature’s help; what to do in 
emergencies; how to deal with danger- 
ous plants, animals, and insects; and 
what wild plants or animals to eat in 
temperate, arctic, desert, or jungle 
zones. 


50 line drawings include poison ivy, 
sting ray, scorpion, rattlesnake, yellow 
fever mosquito, malaria mosquito, chig- 
ger, punkie, manzanillo fruit sometimes 
mistaken for crab apple, the funnel- 
type fish trap, unbaited snare, deadfalls. 
A.L.A. Booklist. Text edition. $1.50. 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 





The Geese Fly High 


by F. P. and F. L. Jaques 
A hearty outdoors book by a writer and her 


artist husband who followed the ducks and 
geese to their wintering ground along the Gulf 


Coast. 56 drawings, 110 pages. $3.00 


The Indoor Gardener 


by Daisy T. Abbott 
Easy, tested directions for growing more than 
80 hardy plants in offices, school rooms, and 
96 illustrations. $1.50 
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homes. 


Hunting the 
WHITE-TAILED DEER 


by B. F. Ederer. A manual to help the hunter 
plan his trip, find, shoot, and store his deer. 
Cartoons, drawings, photographs. $1.00 


COMMON 
Edible Mushrooms 


by C. M. Christensen. How to find, identify, 
and cook 45 kinds of mushrooms abundant in 
Chapter on ‘‘The Fool- 
$2.50 


fall, summer, spring. 
proof Four.’’ Superb illustrations. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





“D” Is for Drama 


F igenaes the subject ‘““Drama—Criticism, Plots, 
etc.” the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
READERS’ GUIDE: 1890-1899, to be published 
in the spring, will have a title index to some 
eight hundred plays (also listed under the names 
of their authors) which were presented on the 
London or New York stage during the 1890's. 
The plays of Shaw, Henry Arthur Jones, and 
Conan Doyle were produced in this period, and 
The Bonnie Brier Bush, Ben Hur, The Gay Lord 
Quex, and The Guardsman began their long 
careers. 

In those days the Athenaeum of London and 
the New York Critic had regular weekly columns 
on current plays; Harper's Weekly, Poet Lore, 
and other periodicals indexed in the GUIDE ran 
occasional reviews. Entries in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE form not only 
an index to the reviews in these particular peri- 
odicals but an index to the exact time when the 
plays opened. By searching the London and 
New York newspapers of the same week the 
contemporary reviews can be found. 


Brave New World 


Will the cessation usher in the milennium? It 
could and it is worth working and praying for. 
The Ten Commandments are the solution; human 
nature the stumbling block. 

The least that can be done is to disseminate 
knowledge widely and promote discussion of what 
has been proposed. The National University Ex- 
tension Association is to be congratulated on the 
proposition it has chosen to be debated in most 
of the schools of the country: 


RESOLVED: That the United States should join 
in Reconstituting the League of Nations. 


The Reference Shelf is preparing a special com- 
pilation of what the authorities have said pro and 
con on this proposal. It is scheduled for October 
the title, RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 

However, to get a broad grasp of the whole 
picture other compilations (pro and con) in this 
series should be thoroughly studied. WORLD 
PEACE PLANS was published in August. The 
multiplicity of proposed plans made complete 
coverage impossible. Hence, the book presents a 
representative and unbiased cross section of the 
more widely held views. The stress is predomi- 
nately on political proposals and the emphasis is 
on constructive rather than destructive material. 

PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD (Sep- 
tember 1942) opens with “The Price of Free 
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World Victory” by Henry A. Wallace and in- 
cludes, among others, proposals made by Norman 
Thomas, Julian Huxley, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Vera Micheles Dean, and Michael Straight. THE 
“EIGHT POINTS” OF POST-WAR WORLD 
REORGANIZATION (March 1942) contains the 
Atlantic Charter and contrasts it with Wilson's 
“Fourteen Points,’’ the Pope’s ‘Five Peace Points” 
and others. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF DEMOCRACIES was published shortly before 
Pearl Harbor. It records the pros and cons of 
the Streit plan, Union Now. The discussion at 
the time should definitely not be forgotten. Some 
of the same arguments for isolationism are re- 
curring. 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1942-1943 will be coming out of the bindery as 
you read this. It is, and rightly, a perennial best 
seller in the Reference Shelf. The war naturally 
dominates the new edition. Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Mme. Chiang, Wallace, Willkie, Benes, Byrnes, 
Grew, and Conant are among the speakers who 
delivered the twenty-nine speeches found in the 
book. They are models of persuasion and Dr. 
Baird’s running comments on why the speech 
was made, the manner of delivery and effect, 
make the book a valuable source of 
history. 


current 


Is your library among the hundreds that receive 
each and every new Reference Shelf title on sub- 
scription? The cost is six dollars for a volume 
(seven titles) and the saving this year, two 
dollars and forty cents. Much bookkeeping is 
also eliminated. 


On the Air 


Nothing so thrills children as radio plays, and 


- if the children can actually take part in the plays 


their enthusiasm knows no bounds. Many young- 
sters may find just this opportunity through a new 
volume, PIED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, by Sylvia Thorne and 
Marion N. Gleason, just published (September 
1943). 

The Pied Piper Players are familiar to listeners 
in Rochester, New York, where nearly a hundred 
broadcasts went out over station WHAM in an 
effort, Mrs. Thorne explains in her introduction, 
“to provide the eager juvenile radio audience 
with entertainment on their own level of experi- 
ence. Tales which have held interest for genera- 
tions were chosen for adaptation and written in a 
way it was hoped would appeal to the young 
citizenry’s sense of good fun and not bore their 
parents to excess.” 
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PIED PIPER BROADCASTS includes child- 
hood’s favorite fairy tales such as Rip Van Winkle, 
Dick Whittington, The Sleeping Beauty, The 
Three Little Pigs, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, and The Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse made into scripts 
for broadcasting in single programs or series, The 
plays are timed for fifteen-minute broadcasts, with 
sound effects and original music; there is a short 
chapter on helpful hints for broadcasting. 


U.D.A. 


Going alphabetical has become a _ national 
pastime. U.D.A. in the office and possibly to a 
number of readers means UNIVERSITY DEBAT- 
ERS’ ANNUAL: 1942-1943. The twenty-ninth 
edition was published in August. Like its prede- 
cessors the book prints verbatim accounts of eight 
of the outstanding intercollegiate debates, discus- 
sions, and symposiums of the preceding year. 
Briefs and bibliographies are included. Naturally 
the war and the postwar world are the most 
discussed problems: Planned Economy, Universal 
Draft, A Federal World Government, Blueprints 
for a Better World, A Russian-United States 
Alliance, A Permanent Federal Union, War Mar- 
riages, and The Value of the College Woman 
to Society, are the topics reported. 


Wilson Writer 


Mary Frank Mason, author of THE PATIENTS 
LIBRARY: A HANDBOOK FOR VOLUNTEER 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE, who until re- 
cently was Supervising Librarian of the Central 
Bureau for Hospital Libraries of the New York 
Junior League, has been appointed librarian of the 
Reader's Digest. 

Mrs. Mason has had an interesting career in 
library work. She was one of the first of her 
profession to have an article published in a 
popular magazine—an account of the survey her 
staff made of their East Side neighborhood that 
the Century Magazine brought out in 1919. In 
1920 she made Parnassus on Wheels a reality 
when she took the Caravan Bookshop through 
New England, under the auspices of the Boston 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls. While Superinten- 
dent of Extension Work for the New York Public 
Library Mrs. Mason promoted the establishment 
of bookmobile service to outlying parts of New 
York City. In addition she is known for her 
work with NYA in establishing rural library serv- 
ice, and for her institute work in connection with 
the New York Library Association. With her 
husband, Arthur Mason, she is co-author of a 
book for children, The Fossil Fountain. 


Chairman 


Richard J. Hurley, compiler of KEY TO THE 
OUT-OF-DOORS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NA- 
TURE BOOKS AND MATERIALS, has been 
appointed chairman of National Catholic Book 
Week. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN SPEECHES: 1942-1943. (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 16, No. 6) $1.25 

Cushing, Helen G. NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY READERS’ GUIDE: 1890-1899. 
On the service basis. Ready in the 
spring 

Hurley, R. J. KEY TO THE OuT-OF-Doors. 
$2.50 


Johnsen, Julia E. THE “EIGHT POINTS” 
OF Post-WAR WORLD REORGANIZA- 
TION. (Reference Shelf Vol. 15, No. 
5) 90c 

——_—, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DE- 
MOCRACIES. (Reference Shelf Vol. 14, 
No. 8) $1.25 

—, RECONSTITUTING THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations (Reference Shelf Vol. 16, 
No. 7) $1.25. Ready in October 

——. WorLD PEACE PLANS. (Reference 
Shelf Vol. 16, No. 5) $1.25 

Mason, Mary Frank. THE PATIENTS LI- 
BRARY: A HANDBOOK FOR VOLUN- 
TEER HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE. $1 

Phelps, Edith M. UNIvERsITY DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1942-1943. $2.25 

Thorne, Sylvia and Gleason, Marion N. 
PrED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. $2.25 











Book Week Suggestions 


BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS by Edith M. Phelps. 
Volume I. Sixteen plays for elementary and high 
school age, 222 pages $2.25. Volume II. Eighteen 
new plays for schools and libraries, $2.25 


INDEX TO HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS* by 
Hilah Paulmier. An index to 175 collections of 
plays for the observance of 41 special days, holidays, 
and weeks. Locates plays quickly, 75c. 


THE BOOK REVUE* by M. S. Beagle. 
school _ pageant for Book Week. A full 
performance, or can be cut for a shorter 
50c. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND*®* by C. C. Puckette. A 
dramatic version’ of this old favorite in three acts, 
with 18 characters, besides guards, pages, attendants, 
and gardners, 50c 


CHILDRENS BOOKS FROM FOREIGN :-LAN- 
GUAGES*. Ruth A. Hill and Elsa de Bondeli. A 
list of nearly 1,000 foreign children’s books that 
have been translated into English, 50c 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR by Marie D. 
Provides scripts of. varying lengths and 
broadcasting to adult listeners, $2.25 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS by James M. Morris. 
Includes plays for groups to give on the air, royalty 
free. Second edition, $3 


RADIO ROADS TO READING by Julia L. Sauer. 
Provides a selection of -children’s programs from the 
popular series of the Rochester Public Library, $2.25 


A grade- 
evening's 
program, 


Loizeaux. 
ideas for 


* See September 1943 Wilson Book News for special 
offer. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME by Katherine Williams Wat- 
son. Stories ‘‘ready-made’’ for broadcasting . . . all 
cut and timed 26 scripts, varying in length. 
Many old favorites and some interesting new ones. 
All of them ‘‘good-tellers."’ $2.25 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. An introduction to 
the lives of 260 writers and illustrators for younger 
readers, from Lewis Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the 
present day. Just the thing to fill in that extra 
minute on a sadio program, to weave into newspaper 
or magazine book notes, to provide background for 
introducing a speaker, or to answer all those ques- 
tions about authors, $3.25 


QUOTATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS by Maud 
Van Buren. Dependable short quotations for Arbor 
Day, Book Week, Health Week, Peace Day, Safety 
Week, Thrift Week, and the usual holidays, 210 
pages, $2.50 


BOOK QUOTATION CROSTICS by Alice N. Gale. 
40 book crostics along with a half dozen question- 
and-answer games. One more answer to the contest 
craze so absorbing to young readers, $1.35. Copies 
of each puzzle available in lots of 10 at 15c. Min. 
order 3 lots. 


PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. Interesting 
notes about the unique printing adventure of 
Johannes Gutenberg with 25 three-color facsimile 
pages from his famous edition of the Bible, $2.85 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. Expert advice on 
the suitability and value of educational films. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically, by title and subject and by 
decimal classification, with descriptive notes and 
details about the films. Revised edition published in 
1943 with quarterly supplements for April, July and 
October, $2 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL READING by Katherine 
Wheeling and Jane Hilson. A recent selection of 
films, postcards, pictures, records, bibliographical and 
biographical material about 76 writers studied by 
high school readers, $1.25 


FIND IT YOURSELF by Scripture and Greer. Teaches 
use of books and the library. Paper 30c, 10 or more 
in one order, 15c each. 


LEARNING TO USE THE LIBRARY IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL by Florence D. Cleary. Six lessons 
to be given with classroom instruction in English. 
Set of six lessons 35c, 10 or more sets in one order, 
25¢ each. 


LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WORK MANUAL 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMEN & SOPHOMORES 
by Marie Toser. Nine short lessons with separate 
quizzes and final ‘‘exam.’’ 70c. 10 or more in one 
order, 35c each. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. SOS IN THE LIBRARY, is 
devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
SO THIS IS THE CATALOG, takes up the card 
catalog and the Dewey system. TIME SAVERS: 
THE PERIODICAL INDEXES, explains the use of 
the READERS’ GUIDE. 

Buy them all alike or assorted, 
75c, 100 for $1 


10 for 35c, 50 for 


MUNRO LEAF-LET. Your Library . . . and 
people you don’t want in it. A two-color, 
folder, in lots of 50 for $1 


some 


4-page 
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HOW TO USE THE READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODI 
CAL LITERATURE AND OTHER INDEXES. Up to 
50 copies free. Additional copies, 2c each. 


SUBJECT POSTERS. Colorful _ silk-screen 
planned specially for Library displays. Designed by 
Norman Kent, Professor of art in Hobart 
and Ralph Avery, curator of the Rochester 
Library's Art Gallery. Available in two sizes 
14” x 18” and 842” x 11” either size, set of 6, $1 


posters, 


College 
Public 


PRIZE WINNING POSTERS from the second Wilson 
Junior Members Contest, 4 colors, heavy paper 
1044” x 145%” set of 8, 90c 


SUSIE BELLE POSTERS.* Depicting the lighthearted 
adventures of Susie Belle, black and white 
104%,” x 14”. Set of 4, 40c; additional sets 20c each, 
5 sets for $1 


SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Reproductions o 
paintings by Edward Wilson, in full color 
1734” X 1844”, wide margins, on fine paper, 
for framing. Set of 12, $1 


suitable 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Lots of good ideas 
. for instance, Book Week . . . this special Book 
Week issue gives photographs and information about 
successful projects in libraries all over the country. 
And not only Book Week. . The vacation num 
ber supplies numerous “‘tips’’ for summer 
projects. Important articles each 
practically every phase of librarianship . 
departments bring professional information specifically 
tailored to your particular field or interest. 
Published monthly except during July and August 
Indexed in READERS’ GUIDE and ABRIDGED 
READERS’ GUIDE, and LIBRARY LITERATURI 
All this for only $1 a year!!! 20c a copy 


reading 
month, too, on 
Special 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY tells ‘‘who’s news and why 
History-making names become familiar human beings 
to students, parents, and teachers, who read 
popular, timely, informal, and lively sketches 
international statesman, musicians, authors, 
etc. Monthly issues, $3 a yr; jumbo yearbooks on 
service basis. Ask for your library's rate. 


these 
about 
scientists, 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 
October 


1 


Art INDEX. 1942-September 1943 annual 
bound volume 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG: 1943 Supplement to 1941 ed 
Sold only with the main volume 

HIGH 
4th ed. 

READERS’ GuiIpE (Unabridged). 
2-year bound volume 


SCHOOL CATALOG. Ist annual supplement to 


July 1941-June 1943 


In Preparation 


INDEX. October ‘1942-September 1943 
Ready October 15 


AGRICULTURAL 
annual bound volume. 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


* See September 1943 Wilson Book News for special 
offer. 
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VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
QF MEN AND WOMEN 


By Epwarp K; Strone, Jnr. 













ete See in the important field*of vocational guidance, by the man who has 
done more than anyone else to develop thé practical application se interest 
testing. It together the results of the author’s nineteen years) of research, with 
a sitmmary Mf findings of other workers. Interest scares dod. interest profiles are 





‘analyzed in the light of a ten year follow-up, The relationship between ‘interest, in- 
telligence, “ead eireeeaiits tests is considered. For counselors, personnel ers, 
everyone concerned with vocational guidance. September. $6.50 


STUTTERING: Significant Theories. and Therapies 


By Euvcene F. Hann 


The theories and therapies of twenty-five leading specialists (eighteen from this 
country and.seven from Europe) are brought together in-one’yi to form a com- 
prehensive, authoritative, over-all view of the field. 

“Professor Hahn has performed a definite service in gathering together material 
for this brief, but effective compendium.”—American Journal.of sana a 

uly 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
IN SCHOOL PRACTICE 


By NorMaNn FENTON 




























HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
YEARBOOK, 1943 


By Oxtver E..Byro 






















Outstanding articles summarized and éia a be neh <gyer die yg evar a 
brought together in readily available form .jrop Sore hae Haw Wfbg Mie. he 
for text or reference use. Calls attention author has been aiding school systems, 






to the tota) field of health... Makes pos- 
sible a rapid and continuing review of 
eurrent developments in experience, 
thought, and research in the field of pub- 
Mc health, medicine, and allied areas. 
Firat of a yearly series. September, $3.00 


children’s institutions, and other com- 
munity agencies. to pas children’s cases 
and to set up men hygiene . programs. 
Case studies of children, teachers, and 
communities tend definiteness to the Book. 

: Beptember.- $4.00 


THE ART |. 
OF FALCONRY 


By Casey A, Woop 
and F. Mariorre Pyre 


The first translation of an important 























OUR MARCHING 
CIVILIZATION 







By Warren D. ArteN 
The first chapter (which ‘can be given 











as an illustrated lecture) sketches the medieval tr zodlogy 
highlights of the world history of the vith phan one grt A Diotinesanny 
musical march, ‘the’ sécond chapter, the ‘notes, roster. of birds, and other original 
march in America. Succeéding chapters . contributions. A dhandsome book, x11 
show the influence. of the march on bis- inches, profusely gaara = 
tory and the history of ideas. July. $2.50 August. 2106.00 










THE: ARMY 
ECTEE'S HANDBOOK 


By Lr. JoHn R. Crar 


What the thoy ‘should know about the 
army. Makes qeaner the personal ‘ adjust- 
ment necessary. Paper, Ttc 


LINCOLN & CALIFORNIA 






By Mitton H. Sxutts 


“Am importatit and. tnusual book... 
{a) - distinguished addition to.both Lin- 
colniana and Californidana,”—Los Angejes 

May. £3.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California ~ 












